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Here is a pipe structure in- | 
stallation on which Elpeco yice . 
indoor switches are used er 


throughout. While pri- f the, 


marily they were chosen 0 


0° the factor of neatness on pipe mounting 
was an equally important consideration. 
Notice how the base of the switch is 


of formed for pipe mounting. 


The electrical strength of 
this switch is measured in 
the factor of contact. 


Here is a contact which per- 
mits of fine adjustment. 


Double blade construction 
lends radiation to contact 
casting. 


And clips permit of being 
refinished good as new 
should they become pitted. 





And it’s a strong switch 
mechanically. 
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w= now in progress brings our total for the follow- 
ing clients to 180,000,000. 
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of the work is abroad. Contracts include new power stations 
both steam and hydroelectric, extension and modernizing 
of old power stations, the construction of manufacturing 
plants, service buildings, office buildings, docks and a 
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Significance of the 


Portland Merger Vote 


HE overwhelming defeat of the measure to con- 
solidate the Portland companies was a surprise and 
a shock to close followers of the developments in the 


matter. Although all felt that 
the measure would not pass 
easily, nevertheless few antici- 
pated a two to one failure in 
a fifty per cent turnout of the 
voters. 

In searching for whys and 
wherefores little can be 
gained by analyzing the vote 
by precincts. It is true that 
most of the twenty-four pre- 
cincts returning a favorable 
vote were in the better 
class residence districts, but 
it is equally true that a 
great majority of such pre- 
cincts voted the other way. 
The one outstanding fact in- 
dicates that practically all the 
active support of the measure 
came from those who judge 
economic questions on a dis- 
passionate analysis of cold 
facts. Among the supporters 
were found a number of the 
so-called prominent-business- 
man type of citizen—editors, 
bankers, lawyers, merchants 
and manufacturers—and in ad- 
dition, those business men’s 
clubs that recommended a fav- 
orable vote after listening to de- 
bate or after receiving the find- 
ings of an investigating com- 
mittee. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is that the electric busi- 
ness is so complex that distrust 
of monopoly is ingrained in 
the minds of the rank and 
file of the people. An intri- 
cate proposition such as was 
presented cannot be put across 
without a long campaign of 
education. Understanding must 
be instilled into the minds of 
the slow thinkers and non- 
thinkers. Doubts and fears 
born in ignorance of facts 
and nourished by reiterated 
appeals to the emotions must 
be removed. 

The tendency to foment dis- 
trust of “big business,” 


element 


fear of monopoly, and enmity 
to the electrical industry formed perhaps the strongest 
responsible for the defeat. 
telephone company case, repeatedly referred to by the 
opposition as an example of what might happen after 
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Managing Editor 
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The telephone company had bought a bank- 


rupt competitor some years ago, and subsequently, 
during the economic stress brought on by the war, had 


raised rates. 
not a parallel case. 


“IT IS RECESS TIME” 
A message from William A. Baurhyte 


to his associates on his retirement 
from the presidency of the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 


T IS RECESS TIME, and I want 

to go out to play. For fifty-four 

years, teacher has kept me at my 

studies. And now the big out-doors 

is calling; the mountains and the 
sea; the desert, the plains, the wooded hills; 
winding roads, out-of-the-way places, and 
distant cities. 

I shall be scornful of the desk and indepen- 
dent of the clock. If I carry a watch, it will 
be because I like to hear it tick, and not be- 
cause I am its slave. If I sit at a desk, it will 
be to read a favorite book or write a letter 
to a friend. I shall come and go at my own 
pleasure. When I have had enough of .the 
highways and strange places I shall turn my 
face homeward to rest and to do the family 
chores until I feel the urge to go again. 


But do not think that my leaving the 
active service of the Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation is an unmixed pleasure. Not 
without a pang does one tear up by the roots 
the fair plant of friendly association that 
has grown for twenty-five years in the genial 
soi of mutual interest and affection. 

I shall always be keenly interested in the 
doings and welfare of the corporation, not 
only by reason of my membership on the 
board of directors, but also because of the 
many friendships I have made in the corpor- 
ation’s ranks and the high opinion which I 
hold of its place and mission in the com- 
munity. 

I wish you the utmost of success in your 
personal affairs, and happiness always. If I 
have any request to make, it is that you sur- 
round Mr. Day with the same atmosphere of 
good-will and co-operation which I have en- 
joyed for twenty-five pleasant years. 

Faithfully yours, 
WM. BAURHYTE. 


chology, 
There was the 


It seemed difficult to prove that this was 


Let no one doubt, incredible as it may seem, that Mr. 


Insull’s contribution to a sen- 
atorial campaign, and the al- 
leged high-paid lobby to de- 
feat the Walsh resolution, were 
not advanced as reasons why 
the Portland companies should 
not consolidate; nor that the 
headline, “Montana Company 
Is Taken Over by Power 
Trust,” was without its ad- 
verse influence. It is conceiv- 
able even that the Teapot 
Dome case, still under investi- 
gation, had an influence in the 
matter. All these things go 
to make up the average man’s 
opinion of big business and 
its methods; and it must be 
remembered that the Portland 
consolidation was considered 
big business and its defeat 
was due largely to a state of 
mind. 

Perhaps the most difficult 
to make the people understand 
was the matter of the new 
rates and the apportionment 
of the reduction among the 
different classes of service. An- 
other question that seemed a 
stickler was, “Why the hurry 
and why the special election?” 
These and many others were 
answered repeatedly by adver- 
tising, public speaking and 
debating, by letter and per- 
sonal interview; but here, 
again, arose another factor 
that didn’t help to remove 
popular distrust. The very 
zeal of the companies in cam- 
paigning was misconstrued by 
those who thought they sensed 
or wanted to believe that there 
was an ulterior and sinister 
motive behind the proposition. 
The “nigger” was assiduously 
sought, and though no one ever 
found him, his phantom pres- 
ence hovered over the polls on 
election day. 

A complete analysis of the 


matter would make an interesting study in mass psy- 
because here was a proposition of demon- 
strable advantage to the community, 


conceived and 


presented in good faith, which failed due to a state 
of mind. Thus it appears that people are actuated more 
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often by the heart than by the head; that in order to 
get them to use the head in a complex situation it is 
necessary to tell and re-tell the various arguments; 
and this takes time and patience. 

The industry may well be disappointed at the outcome 
of the election, not alone that it has lost but on ac- 
count of the lack of faith displayed by the electorate 
in voting two to one against a proposition that was 
economically sound but which it did not understand. 
While the defeat is a reflection on the public relations of 
the utilities involved, the same criticism might be made 
for other sections of the country. To say that these 
public relations need fixing is simply to point out the 
self evident. Perhaps the result of this election may 
teach a salutary lesson to the electrical industry of 
the country. 


a 
The Range Wiring 
Standard Specification 


OMPLETING no less than five years’ effort of all 

branches of the industry to settle upon a minimum 
standard for the wiring of ranges in old houses, the 
action taken at the recent convention of the California 
Association of Electrical Inspectors gives rise to a more 
hopeful outlook for range sales than has existed for 
some time. At least one obstacle, set up as a hurdle 
over which the greatest majority of possible buyers 
could not vault—range wiring costs—has been brought 
down one peg. This will make it possible for many pros- 
pective range users to meet the other conditions which 
are necessary to sales. 

The minimum requirement as drawn up by a joint 
committee of the inspectors and the P.C.E.A. Commer- 
cial Section, whose delegation included the representa- 
tive of the Electragists, is devised to give a safe, 
simple installation where wiring for lights already ex- 
ists. It meets the power companies’ need of protection 
of service leads by conduit to the meter. It meets 
the minimum requirements of the National Electrical 
Code as to wire and pipe. It meets the approval of the 
contractor in providing an adequate, workmanlike job. 

With this established, and recommended to every city 
in California for inclusion in local ordinances, or at 
least given a field test for a year, there remains noth- 
ing now but to go out and sell ranges. After all, is 
not that purpose the primary one? 

From the industry’s standpoint it is appropriate to 
draw a deep breath. One more alibi for lack of sales 
has been eliminated. One more excuse for poor sales- 
manship has been rendered null and void. The bugaboo 
of range wiring costs by a joint effort has been dis- 
pelled, fortunately for all. Let there be no more ar- 
gument and misunderstanding on this point. Now it is 
time to sell ranges. 


et 


Lessons Learned From the 
Failure of the St. Francis Dam 


necro and unsuitable foundation material. In so 
many words do the various committees of experts, 
including the coroner’s jury, fix the cause of the dis- 
astrous collapse of the ill-fated St. Francis Dam. It 
was a foregone conclusion that all of the investigating 
bodies would arrive at the same result. Geologists and 


engineers, experts in dam construction and dam loca- 
tion assign as the reason for the failure certain weak- 
nesses in the cleavage planes of the rock under the 
eastern section of the dam and the inherent weakness 
of the foundation material under the western ak“+™ent. 
On this important point there is no disagreement. 
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None of the investigating bodies found evidence of 
recent seismic disturbances that might have caused 
failure. Equally negligible was the evidence that the 
dam might have been dynamited. The weight of pro- 
fessional judgment that there was sufficient explanation 
for the dam’s collapse in the geological character of the 
site is overwhelming. Yet, despite this, there is an 
undercurrent of rumor that the hand of man and not 
that of nature possibly might be responsible for the 
catastrophe. Fantastic are the theories that are being 
advanced in support of the dynamiting notion, so fan- 
tastic as to be beyond the realm of probability. The 
circulation of such rumors without tangible evidence 
reflects no credit upon those on whom the responsibility 
for the accident rests. 

It was the site, not dynamite nor earthquake, that was 
at fault. For selecting this site, the coroner’s jury 
blames the veteran chief engineer of the Water Bureau 
and his assistants. Final responsibility for the dis- 
aster is placed by the coroner’s jury upon ‘the Bureau 
of Water Works and Supply and the chief engineer 
thereof” and on “those to whom the chief engineer is 
subservient, including the Department of Water and 
Power Commissioners, the legislative bodies of the city 
and state and the public at large.” 

The first charge may be answered with the state- 
ment that it is a fautly system that loads upon any 
man’s shoulders responsibilities that are too heavy for 
him to bear. To err is human and to assume the re- 
sponsibility for errors in judgment in matters where 
life and property are involved is to become a party 
to the resulting damages. In the case of the St. Fran- 
cis Dam a terrible price has been paid. 

In discussing the broad question of public policy pri- 
marily responsible for the disaster the coroner’s jury 
says: 

“A sound policy of public safety and business and 
engineering judgment demands that the construction 
and operation of a great dam should never be left to 
the sole judgment of one man, no matter how eminent, 
without check by independent expert authority ... ’ 

For this the citizenship is to blame. “It is the logical 
result of a set of conditions that the citizenship has 
allowed to develop and continue. This is the more 
fundamental error, for if proper safeguards had been 
provided in the city charter and in the state laws, 
making it impossible for excessive responsibility to be 
delegated to or assumed by any one individual in mat- 
ters involving great menaces to public safety, it is 
unlikely that the engineering error would have escaped 
detection and produced a great disaster.” 

It is the remedy for this situation with which the 
people of the state are vitally concerned. In this re- 
gard the coroner’s jury recommends: 

“That the regulations governing the conduct of all 
municipal and county bodies engaged in building and 
operating dams be revised so that the construction and 
operation of all such dams will be subject to review by 
competent experts in addition to the regular executive 
engineering organization of the respective public bodies. 
It should not be left to the discretion of the chief engi- 
neer of such a body to submit such matters to experts, 
but should be mandatory upon the highest executive 
authority to employ thoroughly competent consultants 
who will not be subservient to the chief engineer. 

“That steps be taken to the end that all existing 
dams be thoroughly examined as to their safety by a 
board or boards of outstanding experts on the construc- 
tion of dams. 

“That steps be taken to change the state law so as 
to place the building of municipal and county, as well 
as privately owned dams under the iyrisdiction of the 
state autnorities. 
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“The intent and effect of these measures would be to 
have three independent groups of experts pass judg- 
ment upon the design, construction and operations of 
dams and other structures which might involve hazards 
to public safety.” 

It is gratifying to ELECTRICAL WEST that the first 
and third of these recommendations correspond with the 
suggestions made in these columns in the last issue. 
The second recommendation, while partly made to allay 
the public apprehension that naturally follows such 
disasters, is in line with sound reasoning. In the case 
of the Reclamation Service this recommendation is 
already being followed out. 

If the lessons taught by the failure of the St. Francis 
Dam have been learned, some good will have been ac- 
complished. Since so much of the future growth and 
prosperity of this Western country is dependent upon 
water storage no stone should be left unturned to make 
present and future water storage safe. 


———— 


Contractor and Jobber Must 


Develop Mutual Understanding 

HEN J. J. O'Reilly discussed the subject of 

credit relations between the jobber and the con- 
tractor at the recent convention of the Southern Di- 
vision of the California Electragists, he called the 
attention of the industry to some ailments of these 
two groups that threaten to cripple both. In diagnosing 
these ills he was as heartless as a high-priced medical 
specialist. He did not mince words. He blamed the 
contractor for the destructive price competition that is 
destroying his profits and for a lack of systematic ac- 
counting and estimating methods that is making his 
business so hazardous. He stated that the jobber is 
at fault for a too liberal extension of credit and for 
too much talk about educating the “McNutt” contractor 
without any action. 

Mr. O’Reilly’s diagnosis and remedies are set forth 
in detail on another page of this issue. The principles 
of cure he lays down call chiefly for a mutual under- 
standing of problems. For the two parties individually 
he prescribes, first, an adequate and careful accounting 
system for the contractor, and second, a sound credit 
policy for the jobber. None of these remedies will be 
effective unless self-discipline is exercised by all parties 
involved. The survival of both the contractor and the 
jobber is of sufficient importance to the other branches 
of the industry to merit steps to see that this self- 
discipline is exercised. 

————$$$<$<$<———____—_ 
Increasing Importance 


of Arc Welding 


RC welding, like many other processes developed by 

the electrical industry, is rapidly attaining a posi- 
tion of importance in industry in general far beyond 
the fondest dreams of its original sponsors. Once a 
novelty, arc welding today is bringing about many 
changes in American industrial processes. Industry is 
adopting this process for the same reason that it 
adopted other electrical applications, namely, because of 
its economy. 

It is claimed, and ample figures are available for 
proof, that pieces of welded steel construction that are 
the equivalent of gray iron castings are being produced 
at a cost for the welded construction ranging from 75 
to 50 per cent less than castings. The reasons are 
obvious. Gray iron castings on the average cost $120 
per ton; steel costs $40. On simple welded pieces the 
additional cost of welding brings the total to $80 per 
ton. However, only half the weight of steel is re- 
quired to attain the same strength as an equivalent 
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piece of cast iron. Thus the ratio in favor of welding 

is three to one. With no more than this single factor 

in favor of welding in mind, one can readily see why the 

prophets of arc welding are making the claim that 

within fifteen years the welding load will be as impor- 

tant to the central station as the present motor load. 
QI 


An Opportunity to 
Correct Complaints 


URIED in the mass of words which the proceedings 

of a convention become in cold type some months 
after the shouting dies, are ideas which sometimes de- 
serve resurrection. One thought given expression by 
Leon Whitsell, of the California Railroad Commission, 
at the last P.C.E.A. convention deserves to be lifted 
out of the many accompanying thoughts and given a 
little special attention. 

In discussing the correction of complaints made to the 
Railroad Commission against a power company, Mr. 
Whitsell urged that an opportunity should be given to 
the district manager in whose district the complaint 
originated to make the correction of the condition. The 
district manager, he argued, could turn such a com- 
plaint into an opportunity to improve his position in 
the eyes of the customer, rather than have it appear 
that the correction had come down from headquarters 
or from the Railroad Commission over his head and in 
a manner of rebuking him. 

Correction of a cause for complaint can be either 
embarrassing or it can be turned into good will. A 
cheerful and willing attitude in making a correction 
carries with it the idea that the individual and the 
company are both glad to make right a situation which 
they had not realized was wrong, as otherwise it never 
would have occurred. Such an attitude keeps the way 
open for friendly relationships and often results in 
converting the complainant to such an extent that he 
becomes the company’s staunchest supporter. 

<< ¢——__—_ 


Which Came First, 


the Hen or the Egg? 

«¢JS ELECTRICITY cheap because we use more of it, 

or do we use more of it because it is cheap?” 
Charles M. Ripley propounded this question during the 
course of his lecture given recently before large audiences 
in many Western cities. Like the old riddle of the 
hen and the egg, the answer is of little importance. 
What is really significant is the fact that the cost of 
electrical energy has decreased steadily while practi- 
cally every other item entering into the family budget 
has done just the opposite. The low price of elec- 
tricity is the most striking item in the development of 
the industry. 

That manufacturers of electrical appliances, especially 
those for domestic use, should emphasize this condition 
in all their contacts with customers would appear to be 
not merely good business but excellent public service. 
One manufacturer, as told in our last issue, has 
grasped this opportunity by printing 6n the guarantee 
slip enclosed with all his goods the familiar chart on 
which the curve of lowered cost of electrical energy 
has been superimposed upon those of increased living 
costs, thus graphically portraying to his customers the 
story of low cost of operation, always good news to 
the housewife, as well as to paterfamilias himself who 
has to pay the bills. In addition, there are a few 


carefully prepared words emphasizing the point made, 
plus the advantages of the “do it electrically” idea. 
If more manufacturers would join in this movement, 


a strong additional sales pressure would be exerted to 
the benefit of the entire industry. 
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Some Experiences in Price Cutting--- 
Who Pays the Cost? 


By Earl Whitehorne 


Assistant Vice-President, 


\ ) JITHIN the memory of this generation there has 
never been a time when business men were talk- 
ing more about the ethics and the economics of 
price cutting. It is an engrossing subject of conversa- 
tion in the electrical industry right now. It concerns 
the power companies because they are large buyers. It 
concerns the electrical manufacturers because they are 
selling to these large buyers. 
It concerns them in the same 
way that the same conditions 
are involving other large buy- 
ers and sellers in numerous 
other industries. But the 
fact that these conditions are 
general does not make them 
any less’ particularly a prob- 
lem which the electrical indus- 
try must face in its own field 
and work out for itself. 

We are, of course, in a 
buyers’ market. There is ex- 
cess capacity and over-produc- 
tion in manufactured products and an intense compe- 
tition for orders. But that is not all. We have had 
other periods when the buyer was in the saddle, riding 
the salesman whip and spur, just as we have had 
sellers’ markets, when demand exceeded supply and the 
pressure was upon the purchaser; during the war, for 
instance. And whereas then the salesman was playing 
one buyer against another for a better price, the pur- 
chasing agent today is juggling one seller against 
another for a lower figure. It is not unnatural. The 
purchasing agent feels that it is now his time to be 
the wolf. It is his night to howl. But times have 
changed, and what was once considered a fair game 
of bartering has come to be a matter of the economics 
of an industry. Now a new advance in the evolutionary 
process has introduced another idea—the responsibility 
of business men to protect the economic health of the 
industry in which they are engaged. 

In other words, the growth of American industry has 
brought with it an extremely complex inter-relationship 
among manufacturers and between buyers and sellers 
throughout the land. Specialized production has de- 
veloped a tremendous volume of interindustry trade in 
materials, equipment and services. And also large con- 
centrations of capital and industry have resulted in a 
degree of interdependence between the buyer and the 
seller in such an industry as ours as has never been 
known before. And the present discussion of the preva- 
lence of price cutting by manufacturers and profiteering 
by large purchasers has to deal with these new con- 
ditions. 

Obviously it is poor business to be a party to a trans- 
action in which either side is going to lose money. That 
is just common sense. For it usually costs more to win 
a new customer than the profit on the first order he 
gives. It is the continuing business from the account 
that pays. And it costs money also for a large buyer 
to take on a new supplier and establish an understand- 


is it all about? 
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HE purchasing agents of large buyers 
are being accused of profiteering. The 
complaining manufacturers 
charged with lack of price courage. What 


In this article Mr. White- 
horne presents a frank discussion of the 


warfare now being waged between the 
purchasing agents and the sellers in this 
buyers’ market. 


Company, Inc. 


ing of special needs and a dependable service. Usually it 
costs more than is gained by changing to another line 
just to seize a slight price advantage on the initial 
order—which is too often offered as a bait. 

But there is more to it than that today. For so vast 
is the flow of goods and so greatly is the modern buyer 
sustained in his own business by his suppliers that a 
large industrial organization 
has come to be vitally con- 
cerned with the prosperity of 
the other organizations from 
which it draws. Put a manu- 
facturer out of business by 
rendering it impossible for 
him to make money and you 
must look elsewhere for your 
next shipment of whatever it 
is you need. Let him live and 
he will continue to help you 
make more money. And that 
is precisely the philosophy that 
has dominated in those much- 
heralded cases where a large buyer has examined into 
a seller’s costs and refused to accept cut prices that 
netted him a loss, knowing that either this seller must 
hereafter skimp on quality or service or ultimately go 
to the wall—unless the price level is restored. 

In the electrical industry, where an expensive engi- 
neering type of equipment is involved, the buyer also 
relies upon the manufacturer for another vital resource. 
He looks to the manufacturer to advance the art, to 
conduct expensive research, to carry forward the pro- 
gress of engineering development. And if the manufac- 
turer is denied profits that are adequate to finance the 
cost of it, then this will gradually cease and the in- 
dustry must sacrifice one of its most priceless assets, 
unless the buyer assumes the burden. 


are 


being 


How IT Is DONE 


Coming down to cases—just what is the situation in 
the electrical industry? Two things are happening: 

1. Purchasing agents of large buyers are rigorously ap- 
plying the thumbscrews to the manufacturers’ salesmen 


and beating down price levels by ingenious methods of in- 
duced competition. 


2. Manufacturers in their eagerness for volume are weakly 
submitting to this pressure and cutting prices to get orders 
that net a loss and demoralize their market. 


What is to be done? It would seem that the burden 
of reform would rest upon the manufacturers, who 
possess the right to accept an order or decline it as 
they wish. But as every manufacturer knows, the de- 
mand for volume is a remorseless pressure upon the 
sales department that must feed orders into the hungry 
hopper of a modern factory. And since the Sherman 


law forbids competing manufacturers to organize for 
mutual protection against the snares and pitfalls of a 
buyers’ market, each one must take his chances in the 
open strife, and the price that can be charged depends 
upon the level of the market for competing lines. 


Let 
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one sales manager weaken in the face of a persistent 
price squeezer and let a second fall in line and no other 


bidder can hope to hold to his figure and secure the 
business. 


Apparently there remains but one legal and practical 
defense to which the manufacturer may have recourse. 
That is the organizing of industry opinion to correct 
uneconomic practices and improve the standard of ex- 
ecutive policy among both the buyers and the sellers. In 
other words, he must broaden the vision of the purchas- 
ing agent and stiffen the spinal structure of the sales 
manager. 


Too MucH SECRECY 


The seat of the present trouble, it would appear, lies 
in the old tradition of the secrecy of bids, for here is 
the keenest weapon that the buyer is employing at the 
moment. A group of manufacturers are invited to 
submit bids on equipment to be purchased. The bids 
are in. The salesmen call. The purchasing agent there- 
upon proceeds privately to play each man against the 
others, telling each that he is high, inciting each to 
telephone the factory, whipsawing them with fear and 
hope, until the last price cut has been exacted and the 
last unhappy concession wrested from the profit margin 
on the goods. Too often he who was the low man at 
the outset is the low man at the end, but minus profit. 
Too often, also, the order was all the time intended for 
him for some good consideration of the quality or 
service offered, in return for which he has been mulcted 
of his company’s earning power on that sale. Because 
of the traditional sanctity of bids, he has been unable 
to demand a showdown when the bids are in, a chance 
to see whose price is really high—‘“which bird is 
early.” For there are lying purchasing agents as well 
as lying salesmen and the temptation to play tricks 
with truth is sometimes great in buying. 


TRICKS OF THE PURCHASER 


There are some manufacturers who have the courage 
to establish prices and maintain them. Their price 
is their price and they refuse to dicker. But there are 
some who lack the courage or the strength. And just 
so there are some purchasing agents who do not haggle. 
They ask for bids from suppliers whose product is ac- 
ceptable and the low man gets the business. But there 
are others who seem to consider their function one of 
dollar squeezing, and the length to which this gentle 
art is carried is astonishing. By way of illustration 
let’s just consider a few examples: 


Case No. 1—Purchasing Agent Plus Engineering Department. 
Engineering department first confers with various salesmen, then 
issues specifications. Purchasing department calls for bids. 3ids 
when received are tabulated by engineering department and returned 
to purchasing agent, with engineer’s recommendations giving the 
names of three manufacturers whose apparatus would be accept- 
able. Salesmen of all bidding manufacturers are called together 
by the purchasing department for a conference. Each salesman 
idetifies his bid and is informed that he has one more chance to cut 
the price. Finally the harassed salesmen are dismissed to tele- 
phone and telegraph their factories. In a few hours they are back, 
one by one, with their revised propositions. Finally some one 
jumps the traces. Then the representatives of the three manufac- 
turers recommended by the engineering department are informed 
of the new low price. Usually one of them weakens. Result? Some 
manufacturer takes a loss; the two others are sore and revengeful 
and swear to get even the next time with the manufacturer to whom 
the award has been made, overlooking the fact that the purchasing 
agent should be the target for their ire. 


Case No. 2—“‘All Bids Refused. New Specifications 
This is a variation of the old badger game. 
submitted and tabulated. 


Issued.” 
Bids are called for, 
Each bidder is lead to believe that he is 
a little high in price. Finally one decides to meet or better the 
lowest bid submitted. When one such manufacturer “bites’’ to 
“eet in’ all bidders are informed, secretly most likely, just what 
this new low figure is. Does the low bidder then get the business? 
Not yet. The specifications are changed slightly, new bids called 
for and a real free-for-all fight ensues. With considerable money 
and time already invested in the first bid, some one determines 
to save something from the wreck. But the business usually goes 
to the manufacturer whom the purchasing agent has had in mind 
all the time—at a lower price. 


Case No. 8—The Lump Sum Bid. So old and so well known as to 
require no explanation but worked by purchasing agents almost 
every day in the year. 
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TYPICAL SITUATIONS 


The number and variety of these cases is without 
end, but certain typical situations stand out: 


1. Where the purchasing agent gets the high bidder to cut on the 
indefinite promise of a large block of business next year. 


2. Where the buyer lies, giving the bidder a false intimation as to 


his competitor’s price, or representing the competing price on motors 
alone, for instance, as the complete price for motors and control, 
or citing a price on equipment that is not comparable, or ringing 
some other subtle change on the truth that deceives and tempts 
the manufacturer to cut. 


3. Where the large buyer demands special discounts for large 
volume, claiming that this volume carries the manufacturer’s over- 


head, and thus forces the big manufacturer’s price down to where 
the small manufacturer cannot compete. 


4. Where very large buyers of electrical equipment that is used 
as part of a manufactured product threaten to make their own 
motor or control or whatever it is unless the price is cut. 


5. Where large utility holding companies argue that one of the 
savings possible through holding company operation should show 
up as savings in purchasing, and demand discounts over prices 
given to operating companies, which eliminate the small manufac- 
turer and force the large manufacturer’s price below the margin 


that provides for the further development of bigger and better 
apparatus. 


6. Where purchasing agents apparently do not know how to buy 
because they have no facts to check bids with and no methods of 
evaluating bids and therefore resort to haggling. 


WHAT THE SELLER DOES 


That’s what they are saying about the purchasing 
agent—not all, of course—but many. But what is the 
matter with the manufacturer, you'll say, that he should 
admit to all this unsound and unfair treatment? Why 
does he fall for such methods? There is the rub. The 
manufacturer right now finds himself in a buyers’ 
market. He is embarrassed in many fields by overcapac- 
ity and overproduction. He has permitted himself to be- 
come involved in a mad scramble for orders that has 
enmeshed him until for every story reflecting upon the 
purchasing agent there are fourteen about the manu- 
facturer and his salesmen. As one man put it, “You 
can take a pure young man and make him a purchasing 
agent today and before Sunday the manufacturer’s sales- 


men will have taught him all the dirty tricks of the 
business.” 


The utility purchasing agents say that the manufac- 
turers are themselves the greatest culprits and are re- 
sponsible for price buying. They say that first bids 
today are made for trading purposes only and that the 
bidders come to them before the ink is dry on the bids 
and offer to cut the prices. Therefore, they say, they 
too must use trading methods, because those are the 
methods that the manufacturers have developed and 
seem to understand. The purchasing agents say they 
are willing to pay fair prices, but that the manufac- 
turers haven’t the courage to put fair prices on their 
products and then stick to them. 


The small manufacturer also charges that although 
the large electrical manufacturers state that they desire 
competition and see no virtue in monopoly, yet they 
chafe under the competition of the small manufacturer 
and cut prices to get business, relying on price cutting 
and not on better quality, better delivery or better 
salesmanship to maintain their position. It is alleged 
that the spread of prices established by these larger 
manufacturers is unreasonably wide and is not justi- 
fied by the savings effected in making and selling the 
larger quantity to the large buyer. 


Again, the large manufacturer says that his respon- 
sibility to keep his plant busy gives him a natural 
right to price low at times on orders needed to load 
some department of his factory that is running short. 


The small manufacturers, he says, with low overhead, 
have ample advantage in the market place, but rely too 
much on price paring and too little on engineering 
service and quality of product. 
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TRICKS OF THE MANUFACTURER 


In this competition which is being waged between the 
manufacturers certain practices are followed which tend 
to aggravate the situation: 


1. The large manufacturer uses the lump sum bid as a lever to 
lower prices on individual products to compete with the small pro- 
ducer who specializes in that line. It is said that at times this is so 
manipulated that it has the effect of a straight price cut. 


2. Allowances are made on old equipment taken back that range 
all the way from a reasonable scrap allowance to the full original 
price. This is pure price cutting when the allowance is more than 
= seller may reasonably expect to realize from the second-hand 
value. 


8. Some manufacturers are making extravagant contributions in 
preliminary engineering expense for detailed working data that 
are out of all reason and constitute a price consideration because 
they put an undue extra burden on the profit. 


4. Financial affiliations between some manufacturers and the 


utility companies are used to bring pressure from on high to throw 
the order. 


5. Reciprocity arrangements are drawn into competitive bids to 
an extent that overshadows the actual comparative values involved 
and works an injustice upon bidders who are invited to compete 
with the assumption that it is to be a fair and open contest. 


6. And then there are the everyday conditions of price cutting, 
where the manufacturer loses his nerve and pares his price for no 
other purpose than to get the order and comouflages it with all 
manner of alibis and explanations, such as a mistake in figuring, 
or new information, or an unexpectedly favorable purchase of 
materials, or some other cock and bull story. 


THE MORAL ASPECT 


And there you are. Some men will say that all this 
is natural, because men are different and act differently. 
It has always been so, they say. But is that a reason? 
There are many time-honored practices that some day 
will give way to the onward march of principle and be 
changed. There are many things that men used to do 
that have been stopped and are not countenanced today. 
After all, it gets down to a very simple consideration of 
plain honesty. If a purchasing agent lies or otherwise 
deceives a bidder into cutting his price he is not dealing 
honestly. He is not fair. And if a manufacturer offers 
a bid that is not fair, either because the goods are not 
worth the money or because he has padded the price 
for trading purposes, he is not dealing honestly. It is 
not square when you come right down to the plain 
facts. It is trickery. It is an effort to take advantage 
of the other fellow. 


Everybody will agree that it is considered wrong to 
slip your hand into a man’s coat pocket and extract his 
wallet while his attention is distracted. No purchasing 
agent will do this to a salesman. No manufacturer will 
do it to a buyer. Well, the only difference is that dicker- 
ing with bids and cutting prices has not yet lost its 
social standing. Today it involves no conspicuous de- 
gree of moral turpitude. But gradually it is going to 
be ostracized. The day will come when between intelli- 
gent business men price cutting will be taboo. 


For with electrical men there is something more to it 
than just a matter of personal bartering between indi- 
viduals. We have an industry involved, responsible for 
the maintenance of a great public service. We have a 
broad market to be maintained. And it is a matter of 
simple, inescapable truth that destructive commercial 
warfare between competitors or between buyers and 
sellers eventually demoralizes markets, wrecks the econ- 
omic health of the industry and ultimately paralyzes the 
service upon which the public is dependent. And that 
is the reason why we find modern business bulwarked 
about with codes and standards and principles, with a 
highly developed system of self-imposed controls that 
have evolved out of experience because without co- 
operation and mutual good-will there is no safety for 


investment, no stability upon which to base projects and 
plans. 


And this responsibility for safeguarding the econ- 
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omics of business is an obligation that cannot be for- 
gotten very long even in the relationships between one 
large buyer and his supplier. Profiteering purchasers 
and price-cutting sellers are forgetting this in an ex- 
cess of zeal for sharp buying and for order snatching. 
But carried too far it brings its own defeat, for 
the manufacturer goes broke and the purchaser finds 
himself at last surrounded by enemies and he is lost. 


Two OBJECTIVES 


The greatest single problem in this whole situation to 
my mind is the difficulty of shaking men loose from the 
purely negative idea that because these unintelligent buy- 
ing practices are general and have exsited for long, they 
can’t be changed. But that is just foolishness. Every 
buyer wants to get his money’s worth. Every seller 
wants to get a fair price. No more is wanted, no less 
is satisfactory. What can be done, therefore, to put 
an end to the haggling and the price cutting? Funda- 


mentally, it seems to me there are two things to be 
done: 


1. By the Purchaser—Industry needs more intelligent 
buying. It needs purchasing agents who know the values 
of the equipment they buy and make of their function some- 
thing more than an adroit matching of prices. It needs 
frank, open recognition of the fact that what is bought must 
be paid for and that bids which embrace elements of engi- 
neering and of service, as well as the delivered product, 
cannot be compared by a mere tallying of the total cost 
figures, 

Therefore, the time must come—will come—when the 
purchasing agent no longer shall be rated for his penny- 
squeezing ability, but for his engineering skill in sensing 
and securing the greatest values for the money spent. And 
one of his greatest resources will be the good will and 
support of his suppliers. 


_ 2. By the Manufacturer—Industry needs more sincerity 
in selling. It needs manufacturers who consider that a bid 
is a word given—an honest offer of service to a friend— 
and not just a gesture in a sparring match. In other words 
a bid from a responsible concern to a reputable customer 
should be a firm bid, the pledge of the house, signed with 
its good name. And such a bid is the equivalent of an open 
bid because there is no trick in it. It is not subject to 
revision, any more than the written word of that manufac- 
turer is subject to question because his honor is involved. 

Firm bids preclude price cutting. 
advantage in competition. They maintain price levels by 
natural processes. They protect both the seller and the 
buyer by banishing the unseen menace of deceit. 


They possess every 


All this will not happen at once—not this week. I 
know it. But industry can work toward it—can fight 
for it. And the logical approach to it is for the seller 
to refuse longer to cut his price because the buyer tells 
him to. Let him at least begin to protect himself by 
making sure that the other bids that he is asked to beat 
are comparable and that the purchasing agent is not 
lying. If he is asked to refigure after the bids are in 
let him at once demand that all the bids be opened to 
inspection. And also, it is time the manufacturer knew 
a little more about the reasons why he loses orders, 
through regularly organized post-mortem studies of the 
bids on his last business. 

There is no lack of engineering in production. Pro- 
duction is organized strictly according to facts. But 
production is dependent upon purchasing for continuity 
and quality of supply. It is time to replace wit match- 
ing and blind bartering in industrial buying by an en- 
gineering approach to truth in values. 

The days of haggling and bickering are all done in 
retail trade. Some day price cutting will pass out of 
industry. And men will wonder why it was that we 


could have been so long blind to economic truth. 
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Governmental Ownership Experience 
in New Zealand 


l | EW ZEALAND affords a notable instance of ex- 
tensive municipal and governmental control or 
operation of utilities and industries because this 

plan has been in effect there for many years and has 

been carried much farther than thus far attempted in 

America. In New Zealand governmental control has 

gone so far that it now 

throttles enterprise and initia- 
tive on the part of private 
citizens and has prevented pro- 
gress and advance to the ex- 
tent that business, in the sense 


of the term understood in 
America, is at a_ standstill. 
Prospects for industries car- by 


ried on by private enterprise 
are at zero level. 

Conditions have been grow- 
ing steadily worse for many 
years under the management 
of a labor government. Now 
that labor leaders have been 
ousted, the situation still re- 
mains the same, however, be- 


America, with 


HESE observations and opinions re- 

garding the effect of an extreme policy 
of governmental ownership and operation 
of utilities and industries in New Zealand 
have been furnished to ELectrricaL WEst 
the representative of an American 
business firm whose identity, for obvious 
reasons, cannot be revealed. Nowhere in 
the exception of North 
Dakota, have such radical experiments 
been tried. The failure of the New Zea- 
land program, as interpreted by an Ameri- 
can business man, should serve as a warn- 
ing against the arguments of some of the 


The bids on the long tunnel about four miles from 
Wellington amounted to more than $500 per lineal foot. 
These bids were received late in February but political 
authorities merely took them under advisement and 
the bidders got little encouragement as to when any 
decision would be announced. The probability was 
that no decision about con- 
struction work on any projects 
about to be undertaken by the 
government would be reached 
until this fall, some time prior 
to the next election, when sev- 
eral hundred raen would prob- 
ably be employed with a view 
to votes and political effect. 

Some time ago a contract 
was awarded for the construc- 
tion of the Aripuni gravity 
dam for a hydro-electric pro- 
ject (governmental, of course) ; 
the policy of the political ma- 
nipulators put the contractor 
in a losing situation and when 
he found that the foundations 


cause political manipulation Seer would require much more ex- 
has been in the same rut so most over-zealous politicians who would tensive treatment than was 
long that it did not seem have government engage in business in originally supposed and that 
feasible to change the old or- this country. the authorities would make 
der of things. Employment no allowance for this, he 


of the sort that is likely to 

be permanent in character is largely limited to the 
numerous branches of government service and in this 
service men are advanced by seniority provided they are 
politically discreet and do not attempt any change in 
the time-honored methods of procedure. 

Practically all utilities and all important lines of 
business are in the hands of state or municipal govern- 
ment or are under political control in some form. 
England does not interefere with government functions, 
being represented only by a governor-general whose 
position is titular and is recognized as an honorary 
rather than an executive office. Because the credit of 
an English colony is good, money can be had readily 
from England for public works. With freedom from 
limit in tax imposition, taxes have mounted to unreas- 
onable heights and the public works department has 
become the “pork barrel’ for political operations. 

An example is the 300-mile railroad that is being 
built by the government. Looking at this project from 
an economic standpoint there are three notable facts: 
(1) there is no demand for this railroad because it 
traverses unpopulated country wherein there is no as- 
surance of any material return on the investment to 
justify the project for many years to come, even as- 
suming that it is desirable to open up the country by 
advance provision of transportation facilities; (2) the 
construction costs on this project are extremely high 
because of the unreasonable and unnecessary require- 
ments imposed by political authorities whose primary 
interest in the project seems to have been to make the 
expenditure as large as they could; (3) construction 
on the project is intermittent and is at a standstill much 
of the time. There is, however, always very great 


activity just prior to election. 


abandoned the contract. The 
government took over the job and proceeded with the 
construction without making any change in the original 
plans. Hence this structure, which is of a very con- 
siderable size, is reported to be in an unsafe and 
dangerous condition. 

There is now no private capital in New Zealand nor 
opportunity for its profitable employment if it did 
exist. Government operation of coal mines has resulted 
in the importation of inferior coal even for government 
railways. Although New Zealand has excellent timber 
stands, the present laws make it necessary to import 
lumber from British Columbia (on which there is con- 
siderable duty) and the lumber industry in New 
Zealand has dropped to low ebb. Fine water powers 
are available but are developed at an excessive cost. 
Designs and construction methods for public works 
are antiquated and the costs are more than double 
those in America although the labor rate is much 
lower. 

The situation in New Zealand demonstrates that the 
competition of a government with its citizens is most 
unfair and injurious to both. There the regulation of 
industry out of existence has become easy and popular. 
The greatest menace that confronts America today is 
the danger that industry will be put under government 
regulation or operation to the extent that political 
bodies will usurp the duties, rights and opportunities 
of the citizens. The final result of a municipal owner- 
ship tendency such as is incipient in America today is 
apparent now in New Zealand. The actual results in 
New Zealand should be carefully studied by those in 
whom the triumph of hope over experience is so great 
that they encourage moves to put government further 
in business. 
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A fresh-air or underheat type of brooder such as was used in the tests of brooding costs discussed in the accompanying 


g article. The 
hover is raised to show the pipes through which the warm air enters from the heaters beneath the floor. 


Electric Brooders Consume Less Than 


One Kw.-hr. per Chick 


By J. C. Scott 


Agriculturist, Puget Sound Power & Light Company, Seattle. 


ESS than one kw.-hr. per chick is the average 

energy consumption of electric brooders found to 

prevail in northwestern Washington on the system 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Company. This 
figure is based upon observations of actual conditions on 
24 poultry farms raising from 500 to 2,000 chicks each 
during 1927. The records were kept only on farms 
using a “fresh-air” type of electric brooder to produce 
data from which the efficiency of this brooder could be 
determined. In this equipment fresh air is warmed 
under the floor and circulated up through pipes to the 
space under the hover. 

In considering the time element involved in the 
brooding operations observed it should be noted that 
whereas 45 days is the average time required to run 
out one batch of chicks, this time was overrun in all 
groups. This is explained by the fact that enough indi- 
viduals in each group ran through more than one batch 
to raise the average operating time to the figures shown. 
Interesting from the power company standpoint, because 
it indicates a high diversity in the brooding load, is 
the fact that the brooding season for the entire group 
of 24 poultrymen extended from Jan. 31 to June 17. 

In the accompanying table of data the farms are 
divided into groups according to size. Group “A” con- 
sists of nine farms raising 1,000 chicks and one raising 





No. of | Total Average 
Poultry | Number Number 
Group Designation Farms | of Chicks of Chicks 
in Group Brooded per Farm 
A—Farms Brooding 1,000) 
CAGES OF WD icicccccccceenccenes 10 9,500 950 
B—Between 1,000 and 2,000 
Re ee | 10 18,300 1,830 
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500. Group includes ten farms raising from 1,000 
to 2,000 chicks with an average of about 1,800 chicks 
per farm. Group “C” consists of four farms brooding 
between 3,200 and 6,000 chicks. The table indicates that 
there is but little difference in average power consump- 
tion per chick between small or large farms, within the 
range of sizes covered by the tests. However, an exam- 
ination of the individual records from which the table 
is prepared reveals an appreciable difference in the 
brooding operations of various farmers, ranging from 
about 0.5 to 1.5 kw.-hr. per chick. 

The rate charged for this service, which quotes a 
higher step for the first 100 hours’ use of the demand 
and a lower step for all the “overage” each month, 
yielded an average of slightly over 2 cents per kw.hr. 
Analysis of this shows that some of the farms paid 
an energy charge for brooding of as little as 1 cent 
per chick while others ran more than 3 cents. The 
average was 1.9 cents. An interesting commentary is 
that similar tests made on 68 farms using many dif- 
ferent types and sizes of brooders in another section 
of western Washington produced similar average results. 
The average consumption in these tests was found to 
be slightly more than 1 kw.-hr. per chick with the same 
variation in cost of from 1 to 3 cents per chick, with an 
average of 2 cents. 


| 


Average Average Kw.-hr. 

Individual No. of Consumption Average Averag 
Demand Days of for Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr 
in Kw. Brooding Brooding per Farm per ( } 

1.72 50 | 7,899 790 0.83 
3.25 60 16,834 1,683 0.92 
4.72 90 15,447 3,862 O.88 


beens 
| 40,180 
| { 
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« tiie Requirements for 
Range Wiring 


EVERAL years’ efforts to arrive at a minimum wiring installation for 
electric ranges in homes already wired for lighting were brought to a 
head at the recent convention of the California Association of Electrical 
Inspectors when a committee from that body met with one from the 
Commercial Section, Pacific Coast Electrical Association, and determined upon 
the following specification. The inspector's association at the convention ap- 
proved the specification for one year’s field experience test by formal motion. 


These requirements apply only to a range installation 
added to an existing lighting installation in residences. 

These requirements apply to cases where the total 
current demand per wire does not exceed 50 amp. 
This demand shall be determined on the following 
basis: 


as HACee os Se oe Ot 100% connected load 


Lighting and convenience outlet cir- 


UII ssid act ance tee, eae 80% connected load 


The total connected load of the lighting and con- 
venience outlet circuits shall not exceed 3,300 watts. 


, 


The requirements for wiring installations prescribed 
in Articles 1 to 19 inclusive of the “National Electrical 
Code,” 1925 edition, shall be followed, except as other- 
wise permitted herein. All materials used shall comply 
with N.E.C. standards. 

SERVICE 

Service conductors may be three No. 6 wires installed 
in l-in. conduit, provided the run has not more than 
the equivalent of two 90-deg. bends. Service conduit 
shall terminate in not less than a 60-amp. 250-volt safety 
type enclosed switch equipped with 50-amp. fuses located 
where it is readily accessible and within 6 ft. 6 in. of 
the ground or floor. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR RANGE WIRING IN DWELLINGS 


CASE I. MAXIMUM CURRENT DEMAND PEFR WIRE NOT IN EXCESS OF FIFTY AMPERES 


METER 


Approved Conduit 
Fitting ~Weather - T_T Meter f OOP 





P Prot 
roof Type. . Non- keh with Flexible 
a |||: Tubing. 
5*6 In I" | 60:A.-250-V. 
Safety Type 
Not Less than Enclosed Switch. 


2/2-in. at Top 2-Pole Solid Neutral 


Schematic Diagram 


NOTE .A:-In or outside Single Family Dwellings. 


[n Each Apartment or same Floor Level. 
Outside Each Apartment in Two family and 
Multi Family Owelling 


NOTE 8:-Double Locknuts and dppreued Bushin ps on 


all Conduits Entering Service Switch 


Existing Lighting and Cee 


or Bott ay d orApproved Equiv- rt jy Outlet Circuits not_to Exce a) 

Grounding Con- -alent- Readily 53500 Watts Tota/ RANGE 

ductor to <=] Accessible - See Connected Load. Not more 

1. 4p proved Con- Nore. A: ; 2 Range Lead Terminal than 3000 
f Grounding elt tas Box or Equivalent Watts on 


Bushin 


2. Gro hd Ug | td 






/f more than 
36-in. Install 
Cutout Feeders 





Approved motte 
Ground Clamp JL J-*6 


——e 
Water Pipe or other 
Approved Ground 


A schematic or typical wiring layout under this specification but by no means its only means of arrangement. 


Tap Existing Load to Oven 
Side of Range Circuit 





/-in. Rigid or 
l-jn. Flexible 
Metallic Conduit 


Ovenside of 
Range Circuit 


VD 


in Switch Box. or Surface Work.— If not over /2in. 
rh Protect with Flexible Tubing. If more 4:f7 
6 Wire for than [2-in. Install in Metal Conduit =| 7 
Ground Conductor with approved Fitting or in in Frexible Metane | SAE 
Metal Gutter Conduit not more than 


not less than 6in. from 


MAXIMUM 60 FT. 


36-in. and long enough to 
Permit Movement of Range | 
FLOOR 
wa 


Approved Outlet Box and Cover or Direct 
Connection to End of Range Conduit Run - 
-Avoid Unnecessary Joints in Range 
Circuit Conductors 


Circumstances found at 


the site of the old wiring installation for lighting will govern the arrangement of the various items shown. 
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Provision for meter shall be made adjacent to service 
switch. 


RANGE CIRCUIT 


The range circuit conductors shall be installed in 
rigid or flexible conduit or both. At the range end of 
this conduit run flexible metallic conduit shall be used 
of sufficient length to permit moving the range not less 
than 6 in. from the wall. 

The range circuit conductors shall not be smaller than 
three No. 6 which may be installed in 1-in. conduit, 
provided the circuit run is not over 60 ft. and does not 
contain the equivalent of more than two 90-deg. bends. 
If service switch and fuses protect the range circuit 
conductors, such switch may be used as the discon- 
necting switch for the range. These switches may be 
located in or outside of single-family dwellings. In 
two-family or multi-family dwellings these switches 
shall be located in each apartment or on the same floor 
level outside each apartment. This shall not prevent 
the use of service switches installed on the outside for 
two-family one-story dwellings. 


EXISTING LIGHTING AND CONVENIENCE OUTLET CIRCUITS 


Where taps of smaller wire are made to range circuit 
to supply current to existing cutouts they are not to 
exceed 3 ft. in length without the protection of a cutout. 
Where such wires are run as surface work and do not 
exceed 1 ft. in length they may be protected by non- 
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metallic flexible tubing. Where such wires are run as 
surface work and exceed 1 ft. in length they shall be in- 
stalled in approved conduit or metal gutter. 

Where taps are made in service switch cabinet a 
clearance of at least 2% in. between switch base and 
cabinet shall be provided on the end where splices are 
made. 

GROUNDING 


Neutral conductor shall be grounded by not less than 
No. 8 wire run from neutral terminal on line side of 
service switch to approved clamp on water pipe or 
other approved ground. This ground wire shall be 
bonded to an approved conduit grounding bushing or 
ground lug in service switch box and shall be protected 
by rigid conduit from service switch box to ground 
clamp. 

The conduit installed for the mechanical protection 
of this ground wire may serve as the grounding con- 
ductor for the service conduit and for the range. 

All conduit entering service switch box shall be pro- 
vided with double locknuts and approved bushings. 
This construction provides a sufficient grounding bond 
between the several conduits entering the service switch 
box. 

These requirements are approved by the California 
Association of Electrical Inspectors for the period of 
one year beginning March 23, 1928, for the purpose of 
determining their practicability by field use. 


— en HE LT —_— 


The Problem of Credit 


In the Inter-Relation of Contractor-Dealer and Jobber: 
By J. J. O’Reilly 


Credit Manager, Graybar Electric 


HEN the contractor can spare a moment from 
his busy life with its internal problems of un- 


fair competition, cut prices, and the thousand 
other ills, and has an opportunity to exchange ideas 
with some of his friendly fellows, the eternal question 
is, ““What’s the matter with the jobber?” To many the 
jobber is responsible for everything. 

When the jobber at rare times can get away from 
his own internal problems and tries to spot the high- 
lights of the industry, the question with him that will 
not down is, “What in the world is the matter with 
the contractor-dealer ?” 


The Contractor-Dealer 


These accusations are brought against him: 


1. He has no accounting system or very often one that is 
perhaps worse than none at all. How can he tell where 
he is going, chart his course, or arrive at the right desti- 
nation unless he has this proper compass of any business? 

2. Consequently he has no proper idea of costs and with 
costs unknown, how can he determine proper selling prices? 

3. He is guilty of “guestimating” instead of estimating. 
Guessing may have some proper place of its own, but not in 
business. 

4, He spreads and helps to spread the contagion of un- 
fair competition at least by becoming the cause through 
ignoring business precautions. An isolated case is bad 
enough at best, but visualize the effects of cantagion, mul- 
tiplied and pyramided without end? 

5. He himself lowers, and what is worse, effectually con- 
tributes to the lowering market for the entire industry. 

6. He goes down eventually, generally sooner, but always 
later, in final failure. Unlike the ordinary individual death, 
his bad effects live on and on, continuing their destructive 
work long after he has gone. 


> Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


There you have both sides. If this were a true and 
complete picture, you would have the paradox of both 
being right and both being wrong. In spite of firm con- 
victions on each side one sees only the mote in the eye 
of the other but not the beam that may be in his own. 
“I’m all right, by and large—it certainly must be the 
other fellow.” If there be any such picture as this, 
both ideas are traveling in a vicious circle, and logic 
tells us that such a line of reasoning gets no one any- 
where. Let us approach the question in all its angles 
frankly, honestly and logically, and thus enhance our 
prospects for really reaching a conclusion. 


The Jobber 

These accusations are laid at his door: 

1. Granted broader experience, more complete organization, 
an adequate accounting system and proper knowledge of 
costs,—with all this wonderful equipment, does he function 
always in justice to himself, the contractor-dealer, and the 
industry ? 

2. He is one whom the influence of unfair competition, if 
it ever occurs, should not affect, in view of the equipment 
and qualifications that should go with the term “jobber.” 
Does not unfair competition, however, at times still break 
down his resolves, and leave him open to abuses only wait- 
ing to creep in? 

3. He possesses, or should possess, good business judg- 
ment, which tells him what to do and what to avoid, 


but in spite of his real convictions does he always, come 
what may, exercise good judgment—the best asset of any 
business man? 

4. The jobber who fails to do these things and do them 
all the time, like the contractor-dealer on the other side, 
only too effectively contributes his destructive efforts to 
lowered market with its disastrous results. 
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Perhaps it might be well to amplify just a little the 
term “lowered market,” mentioned so frequently here 
and uppermost in our minds all the time. Many abuses 
on both sides, and they may be legion, are bad 
enough, but emphatically there is no more destructive 
force in business than this condition and all that goes 
with it. 

The legitimate contractor-dealer is entitled to a fair 
and honest profit for his work—he does not expect more 
and should not receive less. He should be prosperous, 
happy and successful as a result of such fair and honest 
profit from his labors. The jobber deserves the same, 
should enjoy a successful business from successful con- 
tractor-dealers, and be able to perform in a profitable, 
efficient way his economic function. The industry, as 
a whole, has a right to have its component and essen- 
tial units prosperous and successful from legitimate pro- 
fits for honest service and work well done. The des- 
structive force of lowered market sweeps hope aside. 
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It is not the below-cost price on this odd $50, $100, 
$500 or $1000 job that matters, although these are sure 
and unfailing causes—little beginnings, leaks in the 
dam that lead on to the later destruction. What does 
matter is the effect on $100,000, $250,000, $500,000, 
$1,000,000, $50,000,000 or $200,000,000 worth of work 
if these are the figures for the work in your territory 
in a month, a year, two or five years or indefinitely. 
Just compute mentally on this volume a fair profit 
which is not received and then figure similarly the loss 
to the industry resulting from lowered market. All 
share in this loss. It is a group industry loss, but 
once assessed it must be prorated to each and every 
one. Outside of terms of dollars, it is the difference 
between happiness and sorrow, prosperity and failure, 
reasonable and fair profit and unreasonable and unjus- 
tified loss, with all that might go with profit, success 


and prosperity, and all that certainly goes with loss, 
adversity and failure. 





Remedies or Penalties 


Again the contractor-dealer. What he must have ta 
put and maintain his house in order: 


1. An accounting system, complete, suitable to the needs 
of the business, regardless of size. 


2. Cost accounting in particular. 


3. Knowledge of overhead and absolute inclusion of it in 
costs. 


4. Percentage of net profit desired. 
5. Prime cost. 


6. Percentage of mark-up to add to cost of labor and 
material, 


7. Proper selling price. 
8. The Electragist plan of computation. 


9. Regard for the jobber as a friend, physician and coun- 
selor, but own his own soul and not be dictated to by or 
siavishly dependent upon any man, 


Again the jobber. What he must do to 
approach of the contractor-dealer 


1. Here we have the indictment by Clyde Chamblin, presi- 
ident of the Association of Electragists, International, in his 
paper presented to the jobbers at Del Monte last October. 
I quote without any comment: “And then, the blessing, 
or curse, of credit. I have sat in numberless meetings with 
jobbers, and never have I heard one of them admit, but on 
the other hand absolutely deny, that he ever extended credit 
without the most careful investigation. All are absolutely 
pure. In the face of this, gentlemen, look at the record, 
which is more eloquent than words. Are you kidding your- 
selves or trying to kid us? If so, let me tell you that you 
are kidding nobody but yourselves. The old hackneyed ex- 
pression, ‘if we don’t extend credit, the other fellow will,’ 
is as unsound as for a contractor to say, ‘I had to take the 
job at cost because the Whosis Electric Company was on 
the job... When manufacturers and jobbers are using the 
same identical tactics as the contractors to get business, 


who are they that they should tell the contractor how to 
run a successful business?” 


meet the 


2. Permit only temporary loans as against capital or per- 
manent ones, just as any good banker does. 


3. Have definite terms of sale—strictly enforced. 


4. Refrain from jobber competition with contractor-dealer, 
in all its phases—principally in credit. Any other policy is 
unfair. No jobber can fairly compete with his customer. 


5. Refiect now and then on the idea of “jobber-banker.” 
To quote from J. L. Kline’s Del Monte paper, October, 1927, 


on this same subject: “There is no more reason why the 
electrical supply jobber should exchange credit with an 
electrical contractor-dealer without having certified evidence 
of the contractor-dealer’s ability to use properly and not 
abuse that confidence, than there would be for a banker 
to loan money without proper security. There is no dif- 
ference in lending money and lending materials—except in 
name.” (See Electrical West, Dec. 1927, p. 331.) 


6. Have a high, fair, honest policy, rigidly enforced in all 
departments of the business, and in this particular instance, 
a credit policy. 


Penalty for Failure So to Do 


The Contractor-Dealer 


(a) All suffer—the conscientious, fair and legitimate along 
with the guilty. 


(b) The industry suffers through high business mortality 
and turnover, through incapable and incompetent units of 
the industry, through lowered market and general lack of 
public confidence in the contractor-dealer and in the pro- 
fession he represents. 


(c) Final failure with loss to himself of whatever he 
had in his business, with loss to his sources of supply, with 
almost irreparable consequent damage to the industry, and 
with the disgraceful heritage of a poison he created or 
helped to create to carry on and on after he himself 
has failed and gone. 


The Jobber 


(a) Financial loss generally out of all proportion to nor- 
mal, expected losses which should never injure either the 
jobber, the contractor-dealer, or the industry. No business, 
sound at present and building soundly for its future, can 
legitimately stand abnormal and excessive losses. 


(b) A reputation for unfairness and lack of true sports- 
manship in not treating all his trade fairly and alike. Con- 


science should really be a more potent force than reputa- 
tion. 


(c) Contributor to lowered market from which both he 
himself and the remaining contractor-dealers as well as the 
industry suffer. He aids, by setting up or tolerating causes, 
ultimate failure, and thus, by failing to discharge the obli- 
gation of “brother’s keeper,” very often is guilty of com- 
mercial homicide. He helps in spreading contagion to the 
tire contracting industry. 


(d) Proves himself a poor business man, lacking in both 
selfish and mutual, ordinary good business judgment. No 
right-minded business man courts such an accusation. 
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MERCANTILE FAILURES—STATISTICS 


Comments have been more or less general thus far. 
Let us now become a little more specific. Are con- 
tractor-dealers, are jobbers interested in some startling 
figures on mercantile failures? Have such figures a 
real message, especially under the subject of “credit” 
and its consequent problems? 

An authority just recently had this to say: “The 
interrogation mark must be removed from credit grant- 
ing.” Why? Look at the facts! Mercantile failures for 
1927 reached record proportions in number and the 
indebtedness involved was larger than in either 1925 
or 1926. The number exceeded all years except 1922. 
Commercial failures in this country in January, 1928, 
were the largest for all months since January, 1922, ac- 
cording to R. G. Dun and Company, who report a total 
of 2,643 against 2,162 in December and 2,465 in Jan- 
uary, 1927. The liabilities for January, 1928, of 
$47,634,000 have been exceeded many times the last 
. five years, having been above $50,000,000 in five of the 
months of last year. 


Just a word on this point as to causes or reasons for 
failures in business. 


The Bradstreet company offers the following figures: 


Number Per Cent 
1927 — 1926 1927—1926 
Causes ——___—_—__—__—_— —_—_—_——— 
Incompetence 6,990 6,790 34.5 33.9 
Lack of capital 7,071 6,440 34.9 32.7 
Nine other causes 6,206 6,684 30.6 33.4 
Total 20,267 19,914 100. 100. 


Note that failures due to incompetence and lack of 
capital are increasing in number and percentage, while 
the toal of all other causes is shrinking. No other 
comment is necessary. It may be countered that these 
figures are general for the entire country. Granted, but 
if this is the question, beware of its boomerang effect. 
Let us look into our own front yard—southern Cali- 
fornia. Just look at these figures which cover only for- 
mal bankruptcy or assignment cases, not including many 
failures that just passed out without either assignment 
or bankruptcy, or the many that are granted informal 
extensions (eventual failures) by creditors: 


BANKRUPT CASES 


Southern District of California (Court at Los Angeles) 
ROOD QI aincisccntbdecdacieee eee cea 1,605 cases 
OG TC Sisinckicicctttoccdteare ea a 1,887 cases 
xear 19886 ........... (Jan. and Feb.).......... 272 cases 

Northern District of California (Court at San Francisco) 
FO TINS ov csickcnebeeeas..oetee eee 272 cases 
OGD TM ance <tsc.cdetea peep iiedaen .... 251 cases 
Year I9SS .......:.... (Jan. and Feb.).......... 39 cases 

ASSIGNMENT CASES 

Southern District of California 
RY DO eect gto oo, . 487 cases 
ee SOR aides i Aig ets . 582 cases 
Year 1928 ............(Jan. and Feb.). 87 cases 


The southern district of California is almost three 
times greater in number of cases filed in bankruptcy 
than any other district in the United States. Just 
reflect, only 8 cases in bankruptcy were filed in the 
year 1926 in the city of St. Louis, and in the city of 
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Omaha, which is headquarters for the eastern half of 
Nebraska and most of the business of the entire state, 
only 6 cases were filed. Finally, consider this: More 
cases in bankruptcy were filed in February, 1928, in the 
southern district of California than in any month in the 
last seven years. We don’t want unfavorable advertis- 
ing, but for the good of the industry we must look 
facts, whether favorable or unfavorable, squarely in the 
face and seek the proper fundamental remedy. We must 
put and keep our house in order. 


We can safely assume that the contractor-dealer is 
fairly represented in these figures, or perhaps rates 
even larger than his fair proportion.* 

The contractor must co-operate with his right-minded 
fellows and with the jobber. The jobber must do like- 
wise and with the contractors. Both must have and 
maintain a clear conscience, come into court with 
clean hands, have and be known for a policy. 


Speaking under a credit subject, Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of directors of the General 
Electric Company, once said: “Men work as individuals 
when they can. They co-operate when they must.” 
None of us can work as individuals. Along this 
same line, some one else said: “The imperative of 
the time compels credit co-operation. For what shall 
it profit a man if he gain much volume but no net?” 
Both of us must work eternally together for the real 
solution of our common problems, and in their solu- 
tion our individual ones will disappear. 

Under this subject if I said more it would be merely 
to suggest that you read again, or read once if it be the 
first time, pages 28, 29 and 30 of the “Business Guide,”+ 
“Your Business in Its Relation With the Jobber.” 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


An old truth is here borne in upon us: How strange 
it is that very often when we stand too close we 
cannot get the proper perspective. That seems to have 
happened to all of us here. 

Only two things are necessary, but these are simul- 
taneous, certain and indispensable. Harry H. Walker 
in his paper previously mentioned, proposes both: 

(a) For the contractor-dealer—correct cost 
counting. 

(b) For the jobber—a definite credit policy, definitely 
enforced. 

If both of these things respectively and at the same 
time are done all other things that we desire and need 
shall come unto us and our problem will be solved. We 
must get at fundamentals; we cannot build soundly and 
wisely except upon a real and right foundation. 

This is the fundamental solution, but presented in its 
briefest form. Let us amplify it with some necessary 
details: 


ac- 


What the Contractor Must Do 


(a) Have character, capacity and capital both to enter 
business and continue in it. 

(b) Complete an adequate accounting system, suited to 
size and needs of the business—to show always where the 
business stands and what is its trend. 

(c) Put special emphasis on cost accounting with reference 
to overhead, percentage, net profit, prime cost, percentage 
of mark-up and selling price. 

(d) Get a fair price and profit for quality work, be a 
fair competitor, a constructive not destructive force in the 
industry. 


* While this convention was in session, and this message being 


delivered, two of the larger electrical contractors in Los Angeles 
were closing their doors. 

7 “Business Guide,” published as a jobbers’ New Year contribution, 
Jan. 1, 1926, but originally presented in a paper at the Lebec 
meeting of the California Electragists, Southern Division, Oct. 


16-17, 


1925. To be revised and enlarged in a new edition. 
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(e) When entering business, prove worthy of credit, main- 


tain himself so, and always be able to show basis for credit 
desired or needed. 


(f) Establish and continuously maintain correct cost ac- 
counting. 


(g) Such a contractor will succeed and prosper if com- 
petitors cannot secure unfairly from the jobber permanent 
or capital financing, excessive and unjustified credit. 


What the Jobber Must Do 


(a) Grant credit only to those who can show themselves 
worthy, are entitled to it, who can qualify under the con- 
ditions just outlined for the contractor. Credit extension or 
its refusal would result only from a sound conclusion based 
on facts; it should not in any sense be an agreement, ar- 
rangement or plan dependent on these conditions promised. 


(b) Refrain from permanent financing and excessive, un- 
justified credit. 


(c) Never be competitor of a contractor, but rather 
friend, physician, counselor and partner as two members of 
the same industry. 

(d) Let the 
competent, the 


self-condemned 


failure, the hopelessly in- 
unfair, the 


unscrupulous, the commercial 


crook, the fraud and the pirate, those who will not put 
and keep their houses in order, pass along to supply 
sources that do not shrink from the stigma of “unfair 


competitors of the contractor-dealer,” to take sooner or later 
but inevitably the loss and pay the penalty for their folly. 

(e) Have a policy, both general and in all departments 
of the business; scrupulously adhere to that policy; be known 
as a house with a policy. 

(f) Specifically, sell merchandise on definite terms to those 
entitled to buy and worthy of credit, within justified limits 
both as to amount and time and collect accounts when due. 
At the same time grant necessary temporary extension 
when justified but under a positive and definite arrange- 
ment. 


—) Oe RRS 


+ 


NDUSTRIAL fairs and exhibitions 


are far more common in Europe than rials display. 


ELECTRICAL 


shows a section of the electrical mate- 
Much attention was paid 
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(¢g) The jobber must have a back-bone instead of merely 
a wish-bone, hew unrelentingly to sound business standards 


in general, to sound credit standards in particular—‘“let the 
chips fall where they may.” 


(h) He must have a definite credit policy—definitely en- 
forced. 


(i) Such a jobber will succeed and in his success will 
contribute to that of the contractor if the contractor will 
only realize that he cannot fairly divert his support or any 
part of it to sources which do not have such a policy con- 
structive to him and to his industry. 


So runs our story. We want to leave with you this 
message and have it explain our end, aim and purpose: 
Regard us as friend, physician and counselor, with all 
that these terms really imply. Our reasons and ex- 
planations for this work are the same at the beginning 
as at the close: “To you, whose interest is one with 
ours, we, who profit only as you remain in business, 
make money and are successful, respectively submit this 
further offering of friendship and good will, bespeaking 
for it your fair, earnest and thoughtful consideration.” 

We want you to come to us with clean hands, a clean 
house, and a clear conscience; but we want to meet you 
with the very same qualifications ourselves. United we 
stand and prosper, divided we fall and fail—and this 
means all, the contractor-dealers and all the jobbers. 
Remember the terrible St. Francis dam disaster. Re- 
flect what leaks in a dam mean. Resolve that there 
shall be no leaks either on the one side or the other,— 
and this not merely in meetings, conferences and 
theory but every day, all the time, and in practice. 
Words avail little but actions are eloquent and effective. 


Presented at Santa Barbara, Calif., meeting, March 17, 1928, of 
California Electragists, Southern Division. 


a — fa — — 





tising. Names of manufacturers were 
only to be found in nameplates and on 


in the United States. In Germany par- to insulation and a feature of the castings. This photograph was fur- 
ticularly there are many annual fairs’ exhibition was ahigh-tension laboratory nished by Blake R. Vanleer, assistant 
as well as several permanent exhibitions 


of machinery of all types. The accom- 
panying view of a section of the Merk- 
stoff Schau (Engineering Materials 
Exhibition) held in Berlin in November 


capable of demonstrating electrical 
phenomena involving 1,000,000 volts. 
The layout of the laboratory is shown 
in the photograph. This exhibition was 
characterized by an absence of adver- 


professor of mechanical engineering, 
University of California, who is now in 
Europe as John R. Freeman scholar of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. 
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acilitating the Handling of 
Service Applications 


By L. L. Hennessy 


Superintendent, Order Department, San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company. 


HEN the public wants electricity, it not only 

VY knows what it wants but also has a perfectly 

distinct idea of when it wants it, and the 
utility company that strives for ideal service to the 
public never stops hustling if it comes anywhere near 
to giving satisfaction to its customers. No one ever 
wants anything as immediately as he wants gas and 
light, when he finds that he 
wants them at all, and no com- 
pany has ever claimed a prize 
for the discovery of patience 
or leniency in an applicant for 
meters. People will wait until 
the last minute before apply- 
ing for service, but vaguely 
they seem to feel that apply- 
ing and supplying should be 
both synonymous and simul- 
taneous. 

The public does not know, 
and it should not be supposed 
to know, anything about the 
need for system in the pro- 
duction of service orders. When it wants electricity, it 
notifies the company to call to one of its waiting men 
and send him out to turn on the lights, and that is 
about all the public knows or cares about the process. 
Therefore that public service company which is able 
to make system speed up service is the one which 
occupies a high place in the regard of its customers. 

The San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company 
was one of the earliest to combine gas and electric 
ledgers and billing, to leave meters in place upon dis- 
continuance of residential service, and to have one man 
turn on both gas and electric meters. And it was the 
first to establish at the application counter the address 
card file which obviates the necessity of consulting 
customers’ ledgers for data when taking applications. 

We endeavor, first, to wait upon applicants as 
quickly as is consistent with courtesy and the securing 
of necessary information, and, second, to have service 
supplied at the earliest possible time; and we do not 
hesitate to adopt or devise new or improved methods, 
and do not fear the bogey “duplication” when service 
can be improved. We have six application windows, 
two of which take care of the orders for installation of 
new services; at any one of the other four an applicant’s 
order to discontinue service at one address and open up 
service at another can be taken and he can be on his 
way within two minutes, and within two minutes more 
the orders may be written up and ready to go out for 
execution—and, moreover, these orders will bear all 
needed data. 

We take only one application for both gas and elec- 
tricity, and issue one order for turning on or reading 
both gas and electric meters, and one meterman executes 
both orders. We have six metermen with headquarters 
in our central office, who receive these orders direct 
from the application department. During a quiet sea- 


vice. 


mous. 


N THE eyes of the public the measure 

of efficiency of a public utility is the 
speed with which it is able to render ser- 
An applicant for a meter is not 
noted for either leniency or patience. To 
him applying and supplying are synony- 
In this article the author describes 
the system of handling service applications 
that has been worked out by the San Diego 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Company. 


son these men make an average of forty calls each per 
day at residences or stores for the purpose of turning 
on, shutting off or reading an average of seventy 
meters per day each. Each one has a definite territory 
with which he is thoroughly familiar, each one has a 
complete knowledge of the requirements of his work, 
and each has the kind of personality which this com- 
pany insists upon in every em- 
ployee who comes into close 
touch with the public. For 
these men, coming into home 
contact with our customers, 
constitute an important influ- 
ence for good or bad in our 
relations with the public. 
These men do not touch me- 
ters; they turn on or shut off 
the valve at the left of the gas 
meter, and insert or remove 
dummy fuses in electric fuse- 
blocks, and they read meters 
and connect up ranges. They 
call for orders at 8 a.m. and 
1 p.m., and all orders taken out by them in the morning 
are executed by noon and all orders taken out by them 
in the afternoon are executed before evening. They 
phone in from their districts and get late orders. One 
man comes on duty at 10 a.m. and works until 7 p.m., 
phoning in at 4:30 for the latest orders and executing 
as many as possible of them in any of the districts. 
In case of illness or other emergency, meters are 
turned on or services cut in direct by a troubleman at 
night. If, because no one was at the house or a meter 
was inaccessible, a meterman cannot execute a turn-on 
order, he leaves a printed notice. If the applicant 
phones in during the evening a night man is sent out. 
Cost of this service averages 12.3 cents per meter. 
We may waive the requirement of a signed applica- 
tion whenever the question of credit is not involved. 
We take many meter orders by phone. And at any 
time, even at night in an emergency, we have a meter- 
man take an application, give receipt for deposit and 
turn on meters upon telephone request. Our men are 
provided with blank applications and temporary receipts 
for meter deposits, and are thus able to save many 
applicants a trip to the company’s office. In all cases 
where an applicant is not known as owner of the 
property where service is desired, or as an old consu- 
mer, they open the service upon receipt of the deposit. 
In our office we have a list of over a hundred apart- 
ment house owners or managers who have signed agree- 
ments of responsibility for service supplied any of their 
apartments upon telephoned request. Upon receipt of 


such request our memo is filed as an application. It 
is significant that in the years we have used this method 
we have not had a repudiation of responsibility. In 
houses where tenants must arrange for their own gas 
and electric service, upon telephoned request we send out 
a meterman who will open the meters upon receipt of 
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may be 
application and deposit. In various sections of the 
city are designated banks where applications and de- 
posits are taken and the orders phoned in. 

Our application forms are 4 x 6 in., and are ready for 
filing as soon as they are given the number of the order 
issued. When an account is closed, the duplicate of the 
shut-off or change-of-account order, after execution, is 
used in taking the application out of the live file. 

Our meter orders are 5 x 8 in., in duplicate, the 
number of each order being placed on the application 
originating it. They show the date of issue, the number 
of the consumer’s ledger in which the account will 
appear, the name of the applicant and of the previous 
occupant, the address, the character of the service, the 
numbers of the gas and the electric meters involved, 
any special mailing address, the character of security 
and any notation regarding entry to premises. The 
lower part of the order is filled in by the meterman. 
If the number of a meter turned on or shut off does not 
correspond with that indicated above, he O.K.’s his 
number. He fills in the readings, and indicates only 
by check-marks the load, the taking of an application, 
the receipt of deposit, inability to secure access and the 
leaving of a notice; he fills in the item of arrival and 
departure and the date, and signs the order. The 
orders are so worded that the meterman has a minimum 
of writing to do. 

The meter orders are returned to the office noon and 
evening and are then closely scrutinized. If a turn-on 
is not executed it is put in a “locked” file and is sent 
out again upon call; if no call comes for it, at the end 
of a week it goes out again for investigation. From 
the completed orders certain data are copied upon cards 
kept in the order department and the orders are sent to 
the ledger department and there distributed to the 
books indicated. It very rarely happens that an order 
is returned from the ledgers for any needed data. 

If a shut-off order is not executed, the meter-man 
reads the meters and indicates by check-mark whether 
meters were inaccessible or whether a new customer is 
to use them. In the former case, if the meters can be 
read but cannot be reached to be cut, the order goes 
through just as though service has been disconnected. 
We do not regard the latter as essential, but in a city 
of high percentage of population shift we find it is 
not advisable to leave service open. If the meters are 
left on for a new occupant, the meter-man either takes 
an application or indicates on the order that the new 
occupant will call within 24 hours. If the prospec- 
tive applicant fails to call, the order goes out with in- 
structions to secure application and deposit, or cut. We 
never, in such cases, shut off meters on Saturday after- 
noons or on the afternoons preceding holidays. 
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There is one address record card for each street address, contain- 
ing a running record of those served at that location. 


The most important feature of the system by which 
we are enabled to give speedy service is the address 
record card file. This steel file stands about 6 ft. be- 
hind the application counter and is over 12 ft. in width 
to allow room for easy access for several clerks at one 
time. The double drawers have a capacity of over 
6,000 cards each, with allowance for convenience and 
expansion. The cards are 4 x 6 in., of light but good 
quality material. Filed under the street address is a 
card for every place where gas or electric service has 
ever been rendered. This card shows the legal descrip- 
tion of the property, the street number and apartment 
number, the number of the consumer’s ledger into which 
the account falls, the character of the service, the num- 
bers of the gas and electric meters, the name of the 
customer, the amount and receipt number of the meter 
deposit, and the date when meters were set, turned on, 
shut off, changed or removed. 

When an application is taken for meters at a cer- 
tain place, the correct card is withdrawn, the address 
is verified and all data are immediately available for 
information to the applicant. Many errors in addresses 
given us are thus caught at once, and many mistakes 
avoided and delays averted by having the information 
at hand while the applicant is at the window. The card 
is attached to the application and placed in a tray for 
the clerk who writes the appropriate meter order and 
who then places the card in a “pending” file where it 
remains until the order is returned completed, when it 
is inscribed with the name of the new customer, the 
nature of the security and the date when meters were 
set, turned on, shut off or read, and then is restored 
to its original place. At a glance we can tell whether 
or not an order of any kind is out pertaining to any 
address, and this frequently prevents the taking of a 
shut-off order from a former occupant after a new oc- 
cupant has signed an application. If a shut-off order is 
out and a new application is taken, a signal is at- 
tached to the card. 

These cards are printed on both sides, in reverse, 
so that when turned a fresh top is presented, and can be 
used for eighteen changes in customers. A new card 
is introduced into this file when gas or electric service 
has been installed on a new property at the request of 
the owner, all gas and electric service installation or- 
ders when completed being returned through this de- 
partment for this purpose so that when a tenant ap- 
plies for meters we know at a glance whether or not 
this important preliminary has received attention. In- 
cidentally, we keep at hand a file of city gas and elec- 


tric inspections reported to us twice daily, so that we 
can give complete information to an applicant. 
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These cards are so complete that they contain all the 
data, and more, that we formerly had to get from the 
customers’ ledgers before we could let an applicant 
know when he could expect service. Furthermore, 
whereas formerly an applicant was kept waiting at a 
window while a clerk was getting the necessary data, 
giving to others in line beyond him the regrettable 
impression of delay and of no one waiting on the 
window, now the clerk when giving an address turns 
to the file at his back, quickly finds the proper card 
and is in possession of all the information needed. 

This address record file is of value in quickly verify- 
ing an applicant’s credit standing. If he used service 
at a former address, the card for that place shows 
how long he has been a customer and the nature of 
former security. When a service is discontinued for 
non-payment, the collection department marks a symbol 
on the card. Any claim for credit as an “old consumer” 
is verified by noting the card of former address, and 
if credit there was impaired the matter is referred to 
the collection department. Since these cards may be 
more quickly consulted than the ledgers, their value 
for quick reference by the complaint, the collection and 
the new business departments will be readily under- 
stood, as also will the relief in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. s 

By compacting, combining and simplifying our forms 
and through the installation of the address card file, 
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we found that we were keeping pace with growth by 
handling nearly four times the number of orders that 
we formerly had handled with the same number of 
clerks. 

Besides speedier methods in the office we have 
speedier methods in the field. We do not hold a gas 
meter installation order until we get the report that the 
service pipe has been laid. Where city inspection has 
been made we send the meter order out with the service 
men and they set the meter when they bring up the 
riser. These men do not lay a service and go away. If 
they find the premises ready they phone into the office 
and ask if a meter has been applied for, and if so they 
set a meter, test out pipes and appliances, and when 
they go away they leave behind them a feeling of 
friendliness for the company. This same practice is 
followed by our electric construction men. Nor do our 
troublemen forget the office while they are making their 
rounds—they phone in at intervals so that important 
or rush orders may receive attention. Since meter 


orders are written up without delay after receipt of an 
application, they are ready for such phone calls, and 
thus we are able also to take care of many orders re- 
ceived late in the day. 

The entire department is operated on the theory that 
its efficiency is measured in terms of the delay elim- 
inated. 
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Gas & Electric Company, each of which has been designed to concentrate 
Each order form is also a report of whether the work ordered has been accomplished 
or not and gives details of the conditions found. 
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By Charles T. Hutchinson 


N THIS day and age, marvel succeeds marvel with 
| such bewildering rapidity as to leave us breathless. 

In the early days of the nineteenth century it is 
told that a bill was introduced in Congress abolishing 
the Patent Office on the ground that “everything had 
been invented.” Now the mechanical age, with its 
mighty brother, electricity, is fast rendering manual 
labor obsolete. But what are we doing for our finer 
side? What about art, esthetics, music, and the drama? 
Are we about to degenerate into no more than a small 
part in a general mechanism, a victim of a utilitarian 
age? Is our only concept of the human soul a synthetic 
product located somewhere between our uppers and the 
pavement? 

Not at all. This is the jazz age, an age that has 
everybody, old and young, stepping to the syncopated 
bleating of the saxophone, punctuated by the beating of 
the drum and the clash of the cymbals. There are no 
longer any “old” folks. There are men and young men, 
women and young women, and from a distance of more 
than a yard or two one cannot tell the difference, for 
they dress alike, act alike, think alike and amuse them- 
selves alike. 

And how do they live, these moderns, these flappers 
of both sexes and all ages? Let us pry into their homes, 
or apartments, as the case may be. Behold pater 
familias approaching his front door. Out comes the 
latchkey. He enters. Does he deface the surface of 
his oxford bags by scratching a match thereon before 
entering his darkened hall? Not much. He presses the 
handy little button, and, behold, there is light,—not the 





fitful flicker of the gas flame, not the glare of the 
naked globe, but the soft, diffused glow of the Mazda 
within the latest and best example of the fixture 
maker’s art. 

And then to his bedroom to change, for he is learn- 
ing to dress for dinner. Again the handy button lights 
his dressing room. He sheds his workaday clothes, 
and then to the bathroom, whether it is Saturday night 


or not. Take a good look at the bathroom. It is 
worth it. 
You stand, transfixed. The Sybaritic luxury of 


Pompeii is dwarfed at the spectacle. There is first the 
color scheme. Not the bare, repellant coldness of white, 
or even ivory, but the enticing warmth perhaps of old 
rose is found in the tiling, each tile in the decorative 
borders showing the medallions of Della Robbia, or the 
quaint figures copied from the best of Benvenuto Cellini 
or Michael Angelo. 

The old rose color motif is extended of course to the 
curtains that shield the shower in the corner, the cur- 
tains supported by an old gold rod on Italian columns of 
a darker rose composition in imitation of marble. The 
rugs, even the bath mats harmonize; perhaps they are 
woven to order with the monogram or crest of the 
owner in the center. There in an alcove, also cur- 
tained off, is the tub, and such a tub! Not like the 
zinc sarcophagus of our forefathers, but of marble or 
finest porcelain, rectangular, with faucets in harmony 
with or at least reminiscent of the period. Behind the 
tub is a niche within which a statue or potted plant 
rests. At one side there is an exquisite bit of furni- 
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ture, also Roman in its general scheme, that is the 
receptacle of the towels, elaborate affairs, mono- 
grammed and with old rose borders to match. The 
stationary washstand and the other accessories to the 
last detail carry the old rose color and the Pompeiian 
atmosphere. Even the soap is pink, and scented too. 

Well, when pater is tubbed, scrubbed, shaved and 
talcumed, and the electrically heated water, thermostati- 
cally controlled, has served its useful purpose, he ad- 
journs to the bedroom, for he does not do his daily 
dozen to the accompaniment of the radio oulet in the 
bathroom until morning. There he beholds his better- 
half before her dressing table, imparting the finishing 
touches to her hair with her electric curling iron. He 
dons his dinner suit, freshly pressed, electrically of 
course, regards the telechron electrically controlled and 
operated clock on the mantel, and with his wife walks 
(not electrically this time; people still do their own 
walking) to the living room or library to await the 
announcement that dinner is served. 

The guests arrive, and then the host enters with a 
tray, a silver vessel in which among other ingredients 
nestle a number of cubes of ice, made while you wait, 
automatically, by the electric refrigerator, the custom- 
ary glasses admirably proportioned for the purpose, 
and perhaps a plate or two of hors d’oeuvres. 

They seem to enjoy what the host has to offer, what- 
ever it may have been, and then—to dine. To dine— 
that suggests the culinary department, a better term 
for what used to be known as a mere kitchen. Come 
into, well, the kitchen, if you would have it so, and learn 
something. What is that? That, my dear sir, is a 
range, an electric range, a thing of beauty, spotlessly 
clean and almost automatic in its operation. Colored? 
Of course, and why not? Red, green, pink, blue, ivory, 
gray, yellow, or what have you. They are making them 
that way nowadays. There is 
no more reason why the kit- 
chen should look like the black 
hole of Calcutta than any 
other room in the house. 

The boiler, in color to match 
the range and the walls, is 
electrically heated, thermostati- 
cally controlled, so that there 
is a constant supply of hot 
water available instantly on 
demand. Another __ telechron 
electrically operated and regu- 
lated is on the wall. Cook has 
no excuse for having dinner 


late. Then the gayly colored 
dish washer, perhaps a part 
of the sink, removes’ the 


greatest and most disagreeable 
housekeeping task of most of 
its terrors. The colored elec- 
tric refrigerator is there too 
maintaining the proper tem- 
perature for the preservation 
of food. There are colored 
pots and pans to match the 
range, the curtains or the 
cook’s disposition. 

Then comes the laundry, a 
new concept of the old-time 
Monday, when wash day meant 
New England boiled dinner, 
and often a nearly parboiled 
housewife too. There are the 
electric washer, the wringer, 
and the ironing machine. 
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And then the basement. .There, in the corner is the 
vacuum cleaner, the electric broom of the modern sci- 
ence. The furnace—where is it? It simply isn’t. Each 
room has its equipment of electric heaters, either sta- 
tionary or portable, each controlled by both individual 
and master switches. A room, a hallway, a bathroom, a 
whole floor, or a whole house may be heated almost in- 
stantly by the simple pressing of a button, ruby pilot 
lights indicating just where the heat is on or off. This 
is real central station heating, not the kind with a fur- 
nace in the basement with its terrific waste of heat, 
but where it belongs, in the mountains far away, or at 
tidewater in some great city, charging so little for the 
luxury of a perfect heating system that it is not sur- 
prising that the whole world is fast becoming electric- 
heater wise. 

So much for that. The meal is finished. The guests 
are smacking their lips with reminiscent pleasure, for 
electrically cooked food does indeed taste different. Then 
to the library for the coffee, electrically percolated at 
the table, and the cigars. 

There is what appears to be a cabinet of some kind 
near the wall. It is of walnut, beautifully carved, per- 
haps of the Sheraton mode. The host opens the door, 
manipulates a dial, and then comes the world’s best of- 
fering in radio entertainment. What is your mood? 
Vocal or instrumental, vaudeville, or educational, it is 
all there, on tap awaiting your pleasure, with no more 
than a slight turn of a dial. Do you want to know 
the market reports, or listen to a male quartette? The 
radio offers them all. 

Or perhaps you like grand opera, the classics, by the 
world’s greatest artists. Then there is the orthophonic, 
electrically wound and operated, using records in which 
the sounds are impressed by radio, and in which a whole 
hour or more of music can be rendered through the 
automatic shifting of records. 

A merry group of young 
people arrives. They want 
to dance of course. You have 
a choice of the best dance 
orchestras within a radius of 
many miles, through your 
radio, or the everlasting 
renditions of the world’s 
masters at your’ disposal 
through the electrically-oper- 
ated phonograph. 

They call this the jazz age. 
Perhaps it is. Never has 
there been such freedom in 
thought and action, particu- 
larly in what has been called 
the “weaker” sex. Never has 
the genius of science working 
hand in hand with industry 
been so prolific in contrib- 
uting to the welfare and com- 
fort of mankind. We are 
sounding the depths of the 
ocean, we are traveling over 
the surface of the earth at 
unheard-of speed and comfort, 
we are piercing the blue vault 
of the heavens. Our women 
have progressed from slavery 
to partnerships, from crino- 
line to short skirts, from knit- 
ting to golf and tennis. At 
any rate, if this is a result of 
the jazz age, there are at least 
compensations—and colors. 
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Engineering Practice 


Another Standardized 


Unattended Substation 


Safety Factor and Construction Facility Enhanced by Separate 


Structure for Each 


RINDA substation is a typical ex- 

ample of the construction employed 
by the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany for that class of distribution sta- 
tion having a high-tension supply and 
having a maximum installed trans- 
former bank capacity of 2,250 kva. 
Stations of this character provide trans- 
formation from either 110 or 60 kv. to 
11 and 4 kv. and are used both for 
urban and rural distribution supply. 
Most of the rural stations of this type 
have transformer banks of not more 
than 750 kva. units and the standard 
scheme provides fuse protection only 
for the high-tension side of the trans- 
former bank, as indicated in the ac- 
companying station plan. Where the 
transformer banks are comprised of 
units from 750 to 1,500 kva. each, or a 
bank capacity, up to 4,500 kva., an oil 
circuit breaker is provided for protec- 
tion of the transformer bank on the 
high-tension side and induction type re- 
lays operated from bushing-type cur- 
rent transformers afford automatic 
relief for serious overloads or station 
troubles. 

The larger stations of this class usu- 
ally supply an urban load of relatively 
greater importance than do the smaller 
stations and hence in addition to the oil 
circuit breaker on the high-tension side, 
selector switches are provided on both 


Structure for 60/11-kv. bank. 


Class of Equipment 


the high and the low side of the bank 
to permit the switching in of the spare 
unit without any interruption to station 
service incident to switching in case of 
failure of one unit of the bank. A me- 
chanical remote-control device operated 
from the ground level handles the high- 
tension selector switches while the low- 
tension selectors are operated by a 
switch stick. As may be noted in the 
illustration of the Orinda transformer 
bus structure in that (smaller) station 
there are no selector switches provided 
on the high-tension side. Instead, the 
transfer connection bus for the spare 
unit is carried across the top of the 
structure and connection lugs provided 
on this bus at each of the transformer 
positions, the spare unit being tied di- 
rectly to that bus. The normal connec- 
tion length of the transformer units is 
such that in the event of a desired 
transfer it is necessary only to un- 
fasten the lug from the transformer 
terminal and swing the connection up 
to the transfer bus, thereby cutting in 
the spare unit and obviating the neces- 
sity of fashioning an emergency con- 
nection. Of course this scheme requires 
an entire station outage for such trans- 
fer. The station wiring diagram will 


amplify the discussion of this transfer 
feature for the spare unit of the bank. 
In these standardized substations the 





Note the transfer bus across the top and the gang-operated 


tap-changers in the foreground. 


structures are all designed of a like 
character and wherever possible are ar- 
ranged in parallel lines as indicated in 
the ground plan of Orinda station. This 
arrangement of structures permits ex- 
tensions to be made in an orderly man- 
ner without interference of or with ex- 
isting installations. The structures for 
oil circuit breakers, transformers and 
buses are separate each from the others 
to provide safer clearances for work- 
men and also to isolate each part of the 
equipment to reduce the possible spread 
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Only one outging 4-kv. circuit is in service 

from this 4-kv. bus structure and hence 

there are neither circuit breakers nor dis- 
connecting switches installed. 


of trouble originating in any one piece 
of equipment. Where oil circuit break- 
ers are used they are arranged with by- 
pass and'disconnecting switches mounted 
on a standard tower structure directly 
over and practically a part of the oil 
circuit breaker frame itself. 


The illustrations shown herewith are 
of the Orinda station which, as before 
mentioned, is typical of this general 
class of distribution station. The 60-kv. 
air break switch for the transformers, 
and the fuses, ground switches, etce., 
are mounted on an angle-iron structure 
about 20 ft. high on the line-side of 
the transformer rack. The fuse as- 
sembly utilized has been adopted as 
standard equipment and is fabricated 
in the company’s shop at Emeryville, 
just across the bay from San Francisco. 
Special attention is called to a feature 
of this fuse assembly whereby in ar- 
ranging the mounting of the three poles 
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the space directly under each of the 
fuses has been kept entirely clear of the 
usual metal base. This arrangement 
was found necessary due to trouble 





Close-up of the 11-kv. bus and switch struc- 
ture. Station power transformers mounted 
on the right-hand support. 


previously experienced upon the blow- 
ing of the fuse wherein the are accom- 
panying the fuse blowing struck the 
metal base and resulted in a short cir- 
cuit to ground. As a protection to the 
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operator when replacing fuses a ground- 
ing device is made an integral part of 
the fuse assembly whereby both sides 
are solidly grounded during the chang- 
ing process. The ground switch is in- 
terlocked with the transformer discon- 
necting switch, preventing the closure 
of the grounding switch unless the 
transformer switch is open. 

The transformer bank in this case 
consists of four 750-kva., 60/11-kv. 
units, arranged as shown. A simple 
pipe framework carries both the 60 and 
the 11-kv. transfer buses which are pro- 
vided to facilitate the cutting in of the 
spare transformer. Transformers are 
equipped with a regulating winding fur- 
nishing a 20 per cent voltage regulation, 
10 per cent buck to 10 per cent boost. 
As indicated in the illustration, the reg- 
ulating heads all are mechanically 
connected to a central motor-operated 
driving device which itself is controlled 
by voltage relays. 

Automatic reclosing oil circuit break- 
ers are mounted on a small concrete 
foundation which constitutes the founda- 
tion for the simple 11-kv. bus structure. 
In this structure as in all of the other 
structures most of the members are 
galvanized iron pipe, structural steel 
members being used only where they 
provide particular facility for the 
mounting of equipment. To reduce pipe 
threading and fitting to a minimum, 
wide use is made of ordinary clamp con- 
nections for fastening the various mem- 
bers together. Each of the oil circuit 
breakers of the 11-kv. bus is provided 
with bypass and disconnecting switches 
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which are stick-operated from insulat- 
ing platforms conveniently arranged. 
Separate wound-type current trans- 
formers are used because experience has 
shown that bushing-type current trans- 
formers are unsatisfactory for the relay 
operations required. The 11-kv, bus 
structure also provides a convenient 
mounting for the station light and 
power transformers together with their 
protective fuse cutouts. The cutouts 
are placed above the transformers and 
fuse handling is accomplished by means 
of a “grabber” of ordinary design. 


From Orinda station service at 4 kv. 
is supplied by means of a bank of 200- 
kva. 11/4-kv. units mounted as shown. 
The supply for this transformer bank 
of course comes from the 11-kv. bus 
and is controlled the same as the other 
li-kv. circuits. Space arrangements 
are such that when the 4-kv. load grows 
to a sufficient magnitude a direct trans- 
formation will be made from the 60-kv. 
line. At present there is only one out- 
going 4-kv. feeder, and this of course 
is supplied directly from the 4-kv, bus 
with no switching. 


As a protection for the metering 
equipment, telephone switchboard and 
miscellaneous station supplies, a small 
10x 10-ft. galvanized iron building is 
provided, in this-case adjacent to the 
4-kv. structure. 


This type of station has been found 
to be economical from a cost stand- 
point and entirely satisfactory from an 
operating standpoint. 
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Plan and elevation of Orinda substation, a typical design used by the Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
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Special “30-Degree” Wattmeter Gives 60-kv. 
Indication Using Secondary Potential 


By J. H. VIvIAN! and L. L. Conrapb?, Test Department, Southern California 
Edison Company, Alhambra, California. 


SPECIAL wattmeter has been de- 
veloped by the test department of 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany for use on 60-kv. lines in the 
transmission network where wattmeters 
normally are not installed. This special 
meter was developed at the request of 
the chief load dispatcher who wished 
to have some means of determining 
approximately the load in kilowatts on 
various lines of the 60-kv. network. 
Also it was necessary to have an indica- 
tion of the direction of power flow, 
these figures to aid the dispatcher in 
planning the operation of the system. 
The meters illustrated herewith are 
giving satisfactory service utilizing 
bushing-type current transformers in 
the 60-kv. oil circuit breakers and ob- 
taining potential from the low-tension 
side of the station power bank. 
As special 60-kv. current transform- 
ers and 60-kv. potential transformers 
were considered too expensive to be 





1Supervisor Relay Testing. 
2 Supervisor Standardizing Laboratory. 


used for this purpose, it was necessary 
to make use of the apparatus already 
available, if possible. 

Bushing current transformers on the 
60-kv. breakers are standard equipment 
for protective relays, but only in rare 
cases are 60-kv. potential transformers 
used. The main power transformers 
usually are connected either star-delta 
or delta-star, causing a 30-deg. phase 
displacement between the voltages on 
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the high-tension side and on the low- 
tension side. But, in every station 
where there is a large power bank 
there are potential transformers on the 
low-voltage bus, so the theory of a 
30-deg. wattmeter was advanced, there- 
by using the 60-kv. bushing current 
transformers and either the 15-kv. or 
10-kv. potential transformers as the 
case may be. 


Of course this method of metering is 
not accurate within several per cent due 
to the phase angle and ratio error of 
bushing current transformers, also to 
the phase angle and ratio of the power 
bank, its regulation, etc. However, it 
now is serving the purpose for which 
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Fig. 1. Schematic diagram of “30-deg.” 


Northwest Inter-Connection Point 





Interconnection between the Portland 
Electric Power Company, Portland, and 
the Willamette division of the Mountain 
States Power Company, Albany, Ore., 
is effected at this substation at West 
Salem, Ore. The 66-kv. line of the 
Mountain States company may be seen 
entering the station, and in the fore- 
ground the 7,500-kva., 66/57-kv. West- 
inghouse auto transformer through 
which the voltages of the two systems 
are balanced. 

The Portland Electric Power Com- 
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pany has three 57-kv. circuits centering 
at this point: a new line from Portland, 
forming a second feed for the Salem 
district; a tie line with the steam plant 
in Salem, where the old line from Port- 
land terminates; and a feeder for the 
electric interurban system of the South- 
ern Pacific Company, running to sub- 
stations of that company at Wellsdale 
and McCoy. 

The concrete building houses switch- 
board, control and metering equipment 
for the station. 
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wattmeters to fit standard wiring connections. 


it was intended and several installations 
have been found to be correct within 5 
per cent, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined. Other installations vary be- 
tween 7 and 12 per cent. 

Meters used usually are of center-zero 
type and these are rebuilt in the com- 
pany’s standardizing laboratory, includ- 
ing special calibration and rescaling. 
All information as to its field condi- 
tions, current transformer ratios, poten- 
tial transformer ratios, power bank 
ratio, etc., are supplied to the standard- 
izing laboratory to guide in the recon- 
struction. 

During the preliminary discussions it 
was decided to change the internal con- 
struction of the wattmeter so that the 
external connections would be those of 
a standard instrument. As these in- 
struments are used not only to indicate 
the approximate amount of power in the 
circuit, but in most cases to indicate 
the direction of power flow, it was 
necessary to make them with the zero 
in the center of the scale. This neces- 
sitated parelleling the current coils of 
each phase of the instrument so as to 
give full reading at full load in either 
direction of power flow. To provide a 
30-deg. potential displacement it was 
necessary to add a third resistor to the 
potential circuit and this resistor was 
installed inside of the meter. 

To calculate the amount of resistance 
necessary to be used in each phase of 
the potential circuits, the instrument 
was set up as a standard meter and 
calibrated single-phase for the particu- 
lar ratio of power, current and potential 
transformers to be used in the installa- 
tion to which the particular instrument 
was to be applied. After determining 
the risistance necessary, the third 
resistor was made and the resistance of 
each of the resistors plus its moving 





potential 
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element was made 57.7 per cent of the 
original resistor and moving element. 
This applies to the two resistors in- 
stalled in the potential circuits contain- 
ing the two moving elements; the third 
resistor was made to have 57.7 per cent 
of the resistance of one of the original 
resistors plus moving element. 

Following the preliminary modifica- 
tions to the potential circuits the scale 
was calibrated as a single-phase watt- 
meter (with current coils in series and 
potential coils in parallel and connected 
in a single-phase circuit), applying 57.7 
per cent of the original potential circuit 
voltage. This approximates very closely 
the true power when connected in a 
balanced polyphase circuit. 

The internal connections for a General 
Electric and Westinghouse meter are 
shown in the accompanying diagrams. 
It may be seen from these diagrams 
that one set of the current coils was 
reversed and that the corresponding 
moving-element connection was changed 
to the center or common post or posts 
of the meter. 

Later it was decided to leave the 
instrument standard internally and to 
make all external connections to suit 
the particular installation to which this 
instrument was to be applied. The 
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power-factor indicators are connected. 
By the use of potential phase-shifting 
devices the potential circuit to the in- 
dicating wattmeter under test may be 
displaced by 30 deg. either leading or 
lagging the current, as may be required 
by the field conditions under considera- 
tion. Cross checks under field condi- 
tions have been found to be well within 
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Fig. 2. Standard autotransformer that may 
be used to obtain phase displacement. 


the limits of accuracy required of an 
instrument for this service. 

There are two methods of connection 
used, depending upon whether the po- 
tential elements of the indicating watt- 
meters have three or four leads brought 
out. 

If four leads are brought out a 
standard wattmeter may be used with- 
out any changes and a General Electric 
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Fig. 3. Diagram of connections for 


“30-deg.”’ 
leads are 


autotransformer. 


third resistor was then made up in ex- 
ternal box and all resistors were 
marked to correspond to the external 
potential post of the meter. 

In each case, at the completion of 
the mechanical changes and the pre- 
liminary single-phase calibrations, the 
instruments are set up in a polyphase 
testing circuit in which indicating am- 
meters, voltmeters, wattmeters and 
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tions could be changed either outside or 
inside the instrument itself. As stated 
above, the instruments were changed 
originally so as to keep the meter wir- 
ing standard, but now the scheme of 
using a standard wattmeter as far as 
possible and making any wiring changes 
outside has been adopted. This elimin- 
ates the additional cost of making in- 
ternal changes in the instrument. 

One disadvantage of these installa- 
tions is that they are difficult to check 
in the field. Because of the “Y” poten- 
tial circuit the 2-wattmeter method 
cannot be used and if even a voltmeter 
is placed across one potential element 
to neutral, the neutral is shifted, mak- 
ing calibration difficult. It is usual to 
take power factor readings from the 
CR relays, calculate the system power, 
determine what power factor should be 
on each element of the wattmeter and 
check against voltmeter and ammeter 
readings and calculate power theoreti- 
cally. Wherever possible, the transformer 
bank should be put on a separate bus 
with only the particular line under test 
so that the wattmeter on the power 
bank can be checked directly against 
the new 60-kv. wattmeter. Another 
method used is to determine the direc- 
tion power is flowing in the line under 
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Fig. 4. 


using an MC 


type MC autotransformer used to pro- 
vide the phase displacement. (See 
Fig. 2.) 

Figure 3 shows an installation with 
a four-wire instrument used with an 
MC autotransformer. 

If three leads are brought out from 
the potential elements of the wattmeter 
it should be connected as shown in Fig. 
4. It may be noticed that the connec- 


Connections for 
potential leads are brought out. 


“30-deg."" wattmeter where only three 


test. Then, if the station from which 
the power is coming has a wattmeter 
that is known to be accurate, the 30- 
deg. instrument may be directly checked 
by instantaneous readings. 

Field testmen are requested to install 
these instruments by overall tests mak- 
ing use of vector diagrams. All 
sketches and readings are checked and 
filed in the test department office. 
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Analysis of Current Transformer Tests—XII 
Transformation Laws—Autotransformers 


By E. C. GOODALE, Tacoma, Washington 


NASMUCH as current autotrans- 

formers are coming into greater use 
in relaying and since the fundamental 
action of all transformers and auto- 
transformers, whether current or poten- 
tial, is the same, a few words might 
well be said with regard to the physical 
laws governing transformation. 


Hence in this and the following dis- 
cussion the laws of transformation will 
be reviewed and the most simple of the 
many possible combinations of trans- 
formers and autotransformers studied. 
The idea is not particularly to apply 
these diagrams to any special case in 
practice, but rather to study the under- 
lying principles so that many of the 
cases met with in practice may be 
solved by applying these principles. 


All examples studied will be single- 
phase transformers because polyphase 
transformers, although governed by the 
same principles, are dependent in part 
for their action upon the type of core 
(whether “shell” or “core” type) and 
on external connections. 


It will be assumed that there is no 
leakage between turns and that all turns 
interlink with the same flux. All trans- 
formers in the diagrams are assumed of 
subtractive polarity. 


A 2-coil, single-phase transformer _ is 
classed as subtractive in polarity when with 
the primary and one secondary lead from 
the same side of a 2-coil single-phase trans- 
former connected together and the trans- 
former energized on the primary side alone, 
the voltage betwen the two free terminals 
is less than the primary voltage alone, if it 
be a step-down transformer; or less than 
the secondary alone, if it be a step-up 
transformer. If this combined voltage were 
the greater it would be an additive-polarity 
transformer. 


All voltages indicated on the dia- 
grams are induced voltages or voltage 
drops and hence all are practically in 
phase and may be directly added or sub- 
tracted. For further simplicity the 
leads in most cases are assumed as one 
ohm resistance each. Load currents 
therefore are equal in value to the load 
voltages. It is assumed that the cores 
are of such cross-section that one volt is 
induced per turn of conductor around 
the core. Such a core would have a 
cross-section area of approximately 
875/f sq.in. (where “f” is the frequency ) 
for a flux density of 60,000 lines per 
sq.in. Thus for 60 cycles it would be 
6% sq.in. 


These two assumptions, with regard 
to volts per turn and load resistance, are 
made in order to put them on a com- 
parable basis. In the actual case any 
voltage and any load may be used, the 
results being determined entirely by the 
transformation law and Kirchoff’s and 
Ohm’s laws. 





Epiror’s Note: This is the twelfth of a 
series of articles prepared by Mr. Goodale. 
The discussion of transformation laws will 
be continued in the next article of the 
series. 


Transformation Law 


(a) In any transformer or autotrans- 
former the voltage induced per turn is the 
same for all turns interlinking the same 
flux. (b) The ampere-turns of the pri- 
mary winding are equal and opposite to 
the vector-sum of the secondary ampere- 
turns plus the exciting ampere-turns (at 
normal load these latter are very small in 
proportion to the total ampere-turns, hence 
the primary ampere-turns are practically 
equal and opposite to the secondary ampere- 
turns. (c) Therefore the current fed into 
the primary winding is equal to the vector- 
sum of the secondary current (divided by 
the ratio) plus the exciting current. (d) 
The volt-amperes or kva. fed into the pri- 
mary is equal to the vector-sum of the sec- 
ondary volt-amperes or kva. plus the ex- 
citing volt-amperes or kva. (e) The power 
in kw. fed into the primary side is equal to 
the numerical sum of the kw. lost in the 
transformer plus the kw. drawn from the 
secondary side. 


For an average transformer the ex- 
citing current may be approximately 5 
per cent of the full-load primary cur- 
rent. It ordinarily will lag the induced 
voltages of the windings by an angle of 
from 70 to 85 deg. 

The losses may be anywhere from 1 
to 10 per cent in the average trans- 
former, depending upon its size. The 
smaller the transformer the larger the 
percentage of loss there usually is, They 
may be classified roughly as: 


Direction of Flux 
(by Corkscrew Law) 
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1. Resistance or electrical friction loss in 
the winding. 

2. Hysteresis or magnetic friction loss in 
the core. 

3. Eddy-current resistance loss in the 
core due to the localized flow of currents in 
the core which are forced around by volt- 
ages induced in the core itself. 


There are two principle types of 
transformers and autotransformers: 
the voltage type and the current 





(A) Subtractive polarity autotransformer. 
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type. The currents flowing in the wind- 
ings of the voltage type, except for 
small amounts for excitation, depend 
entirely upon the loads connected to 
their secondaries and upon the ratio of 
turns in each case. Currents flowing 
in the windings of the current type, ex- 
cept for small amounts for excitation, 
depend entirely upon the currents 
passed through their primaries and 
upon the ratio of turns in each case. 


Voltage Transformers and 
Autotransformers 


Neglecting the exciting current, the 
sum of the primary ampere-turns is 
equal and opposite to the sum of sec- 
ondary ampere-turns. That is, the pri- 
mary current multiplied by the number 
of turns across which the primary volt- 
age is impressed will tend to force a 
magnetic flux in one direction around 
the core (clockwise in the accompany- 
ing diagrams) and the secondary am- 
peres multiplied by the secondary turns 
will tend to force it in the opposite di- 
rection around the core (counterclock- 
wise in the illustrations). If the pri- 
mary ampere-turns were exactly equal 
and opposite to the secondary there 
would be no resultant left to force 
flux around the core. Hence the pri- 
mary ampere-turns are greater than 
the secondary by a small amount, the 
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(B) Same with two secondary 


Same with two overlapping secondaries and two separate secondaries. 
Effect of balanced loads upon autotransformer currents. 


exciting ampere-turns. In an average 
transformer these are very small com- 
pared to the total primary ampere- 
turns at normal loads and hence for 
simplicity are neglected. 


Since in a voltage transformer or 
autotransformer the value of the pri- 
mary current depends upon the load 
best to assume a secondary load and 
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find the corresponding primary current 
for various combinations. The source 
voltage will be assumed 100 volts in 
each case and there will be 1 turn per 
volt, throughout. 

A subtractive polarity autotrans- 
former with 100 turns on the primary 
winding and 40 turns for the secondary 
taps is shown in Fig. 36(A). The cor- 
responding 40 volts will send 40 amp. 
through the secondary load. Hence the 
secondary ampere-turns will be 40x 40 
or 1,600. The primary turns are 100 
and hence the primary current will be 
1,600/100 or 16 amp. These 16 amp. 
will flow from the primary source to 
the junction point, c, where they will be 
joined by 24 amp. flowing in the com- 
mon part of the winding to make 40 
passing through the secondary load. 
These 40 return to junction point, d, 
where they divide, 24 passing upward 
again and the remaining 16 returning 
to the source. 

A similar case with two secondary 
windings, one entirely within the other, 
is shown in Fig. 36(B). The same pro- 
cedure is followed. The total secondary 
ampere-turns will be 80 <-80 + 20 X 20 
which is 6,400 + 400 or 6,800 ampere- 
turns. Therefore the primary current 
is 6,800/100 or 68 amp. These 68 amp. 
will flow from the source to point c, 
where they must be joined by 12 addi- 
tional to make the 80 of the larger sec- 
ondary load. These 80 amp. flow from 
c through the load returning at f where 
they divide, 68 returning to the source 
and the remaining 12 passing upward 
where they unite at point e with the 
20 amp. from the smaller load to make 
32 amp. in the common central portion 
of the winding. These 32 pass upward 
to point d where they divide, 12 going 
up to point c and the remaining 20 
passing out to the smaller load. 

In Fig. 36(C) is shown a somewhat 
more complex case which yields to 
ready solution in the same way. There 
is one primary winding having two 
overlapping secondary tapped loads and 
two additional separate-coil secondaries. 
The secondary ampere-turns total up: 
50 X 50+ 40 X 40 + 20 X 20+ 40 X 40 
which equals 2,500 + 1,600 + 400 +-1,600 
= 6,100 ampere-turns. Hence the pri- 
mary current is 6,100/100 or 61 amp. 
These 61 amp. flow from the source to 
junction point ¢ where they divide, 50 
going to the upper tapped load and the 
remaining 11 dropping down to point d 
where they must be joined by 29 addi- 
tional to make the 40 amp. supplied to 
the lower tapped load. The 50 amp. 
returning from the upper tapped load 
divide at point e, the 29 amp. passing 
upward and 21 downward. These latter 
are joined at point f by the 40 amp. 
returning from the lower tapped load, 
thus making the total of 61 amp. to re- 
turn to the source. 


It will be found by a little study that 
for a single-phase voltage autotrans- 
former the greatest concentration of 
current comes in those parts of the coil 
common to more than one secondary. 
That is, the least concentration will re- 
sult when loads are taken from suc- 
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cessive taps rather than in the manner 
shown in Fig. 36 (B and C). Also it 
is better to occupy the whole winding 
with successive loads tapping off as 
nearly equal amounts of current as pos- 
sible. For example, the autotrans- 
former coils in Fig. 36(D) carry no 
current at all due to the fact that the 
loads have been balanced over the en- 
tire winding. The inside load wires 
have equal currents tending to go in 
opposite directions, hence there is no 
resultant current flowing in them and 
hence none in the windings of the auto- 
transformer. If a separate secondary 
winding were now put on the same coil, 
the primary winding would carry a 
current equal to the separate secondary 
load current divided by the turn ratio. 
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If the autotransformer tapped loads 
were to become unbalanced the current 
of unbalance would flow in the primary 
winding in addition to whatever sep- 
arate secondary current (divided by 
turn ratio) might be flowing. 

The preceding discussion has covered 
autotransformers or transformers in 
which there are more than one sec- 
ondary but only one primary winding. 
In order to simplify the discussion the 
loads have all been assumed as having 
the same power factor. That is, all 
unity-power-factor loads in this case. 
As has been previously mentioned, for 
loads of various power factors the cur- 
rents (divided by turn ratio) must be 
added vectorially rather than numeri- 
cally. 
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Seattle Underground Construction 


A typical transformer vault in 
some of the recent 3-phase 4-wire 
delta secondary underground con- 
struction of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Seattle, 
is shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. Under present stand- 
ards of construction the maximum 
contemplated capacity for this 
type of vault is 1,800 kw. in two 
banks of 300-kw. units. The par- 
ticular transformers shown in 
this case happen to be 200-kw. 
units. Automatic reclosing sub- 
way network switches control the 
transformer bank. The red and 
green signal lights shown near 
the top of the picture give indica- 
tions as to the condition of equip- 
ment and are so placed as to be 
visible through the manhole cov- 
ers from the street above. 

The increasing load density and 
the growth of restricted down- 
town territory has occasioned im- 
portant underground construction 
during the past year. Three 
major divisions of this new construction 
have been new 12-duct runs on Pine, 
Olive and other streets amounting to a 
total of 14 city blocks; an extension of 
the a.c. underground network into the 
newly opened and re-graded business 
area north of Virginia Street; and the 
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construction of a number of new trans- 
former vaults at various points in the 
older part of the system to serve load 
growth there. The a.c. underground 
system has grown from 800 kw, in 1921 
to more than 10,000 kw. at the present 
time. 


—.————$— LQ ___ 


Meter testing costs may be reduced 
materially where it is possible to use 
the Stroboscopic testing device. With 
the Stroboscopic equipment the average 
meter test time of 20 min. may be re- 
duced to less than 10 min., thus effect- 
ing a material saving. With the device 
the speed of the meter disc is measured 
by viewing a series of marks on the 
rotating element through a flickering 
light beam. When the disc appears 
not to rotate the flickering light is 
synchronized with the speed of the 
meter dise and a calibrated pointer in- 
dicates the percentage over or under 
the correct reading. 


Heavy-Duty Oil Circuit Breaker— 
Announcement of the development of a 
new 15-kv., 3-pole, oil circuit breaker 
having a rupturing capacity of 2,500,000 
kva., has been made by the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The breaker is designed in 4,000, 
5,000 and 6,000 amp. capacities for use 
in generating stations and is arranged 
to be mounted in a concrete structure 
with concrete barriers separating each 
breaker unit. The breaker units are 
supported from the top steel plates 
which also carry the operating mechan- 
ism. This arrangement places the 
barrier walls in compression only. 
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Nomograph for the Determination of Power 
Factor and Wattless Power 


By C. ALBERT KULMANN*, Palo Alto, California 


Bowe chart reproduced on the opposite 
page gives a simple, quick and ac- 
curate means of obtaining any of the 
related values, power factor, effective 
power, wattless power and kva., where 
any two of these values are known. The 
nomograph gives the solutions to the 
equations: ' 
WwW 
Pf= 





Kva. 
and 


W.=V Eva? — W 


where Pf is the power factor, W is the 
real power in kilowatts, kva. is kilo- 
volt-amperes, and W, is wattless power 
in kilowatts. 

In using the chart, lay a straight- 
edge connecting the scaled points for 





* Republication 
author. 


rights reserved by the 


the two known values and read the 
other two values on the proper scales. 

Where one or more known values lie 
beyond the range of the scales, they 
may be brought onto the scales by the 
use of a common multiplier with all 
values except that of power factor. 
For instance, if a circuit draws 160 
kva. with a real power consumption of 
96 kw., use scale values of 80 and 48, 
respectively. The power factor indi- 
cated, 0.6 or 60 per cent, is the correct 
value, no conversion being necessary, 
but the indicated value of wattless 
power must be multiplied by two since 
the other actual values are double the 
scale value used, and the wattless power 
is twice 64 or 128 kw. 


Editor’s Note. This is the* second of a 
series of useful nomographs prepared by Mr. 
Kulmann from experimental and mathe- 
matical data. Others will appear in subse- 
quent issues of ELECTRICAL WEST. 
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Most 220-kv. “Flashovers” Traced to Birds 
and Eliminated by Suitable Guards 


By G. H. 
Company, 


HEN the Big Creek lines of the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany were cut over to 220-kv. in 1923, a 
very alarming increase in flashovers was 
experienced. Shortly before that time 
it had been definitely determined that 
nearly all the so-called flashovers were 
directly chargeable to birds, but no 
steps had been taken to keep the hawks 
and eagles off the towers. 
The first four months of 1923, while 
operation was at 150 kv., showed seven 
flashovers chargeable to birds, this 


figure jumping to 64 for the last eight 
months of the year. This increase was 
attributed partly to the new shield 
ring and partly to the increased volt- 
age, both of which causes increased the 










Close-up showing bird guards as installed on the 325-ft. 220-kv. 
at the new Long Beach steam plant. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Transmission Engineer, Southern California Edison 
Los Angeles. 


field in which a short-circuiting medium 
could cause a flashover. 

Under the changed conditions a string 
of excrement from a bird on the cross- 
arm to any point within 12 in. of the 
28-in. shield ring would cause a flash- 
over. During that year, the worst sec- 
tions of line were equipped with exper- 
imental bird guards with the result 
that the flashovers were reduced to a 
total of 23 in the year 1924, all charge- 
able to birds. 

The guards as installed failed to ac- 
complish fully the object aimed at and 
the flashovers due to birds increased in 
1925 to 38. Most of the trouble was 
occurring on the center wire of the 
horizontal construction, only an occas- 
ional flashover taking place on the two 
outside cables. 

It was decided to experiment on 40 
miles of line, in a section where the 

ashovers were most frequent, with a 
‘alvanized iron pan which would com- 
zletely fill the center of the tower ex- 


channel-crossing towers 
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tending out 4 ft. on each side of the 
center insulator support. The ends of 
the cross-arms were shielded with saw- 
tooth guards 4 ft. long. punched from 
galvanized sheet iron and with teeth 
3 in. high. This installation proved 
highly satisfactory and has_ been 
adopted for installation on the re- 
mainder of the Big Creek lines and on 
the new Vincent 220-kv. line. 

As opportunity offered, more guards 
of this type have been installed, but due 
to load conditions 70 miles of the old 
lines still are without these guards and 
this section is responsible for a large 
part of the remaining trouble. 





of bird guards on 


Typical installation 


Edison 220-kv. transmission tower. The 
saw-toothed pieces on the arm ends are not 
discernable, but it may be seen plainly that 
the pan above the center insulator string 
offers protection from birds roosting 
above it. 


In the year 1926 the bird flashovers 
were down to 26 and in 1927 had been 
reduced to 11. On the 640 miles of 
220-kv. line operating through the year 
1927 there were 16 cases of trouble of 
which 11 were due directly to birds, two 
to failure of line fittings, one to a tree 
blasted into the line, one to a bad brush 
fire, and one not located. 

With the completion of the third 
(Vincent) line between Big Creek and 
Los Angeles, the installation of stand- 
ard guards on the rest of the old lines 
now is under way. Upon completion 
of this work and with proper attention 
given to the maintenance of the saw- 
tooth guards as installed the company 
expects to approximate the record of 
the new Vincent line, a 100-mile section 
of which has been operating for more 
than a year without a single interrup- 
tion due to line trouble. 

While the balanced relays on the two 
Big Creek lines have been very success- 
ful in handling these flashovers with- 
out service interruptions, the comple- 
tion of the third line complicates the 
situation and makes it more than ever 
necessary to reduce the preventable 
trouble to a minimum. 

The lines have been particularly free 
from lightning trouble, there having 
been but one flashover caused by light- 
ning since the lines were reconstructed 
for 220-kv. operation. 
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Daylighting a Windowless Art Gallery at Night 


Artificial Lighting in Conjunction With Skylights and Daylight Lamps 
Provides Even Distribution Over Paintings 


By LYMAN D. MoRGAN, Pacific Northwest District Manager, Pittsburgh Reflector Company, Seattle. 


oe planning of the new Henry Art 
Gallery, the first unit of the new 
art museum group of the University of 
Washington at Seattle, presented a 
problem in architecture and engineering 
that was solved very happily by the 
architects, Bebb & Gould. In the plan- 
ning of buildings of this character, 
artistic and esthetic consideration in 
the past have been given precedence 
over the utilitarian; the lighting, a most 
important feature, almost invariably 
being neglected. 

From the architectural standpoint the 
building presented a problem in archi- 
tecture in that it was necessary, in 
planning it, to take into consideration 
the style of the existing buildings of 
the university group, which is modified 
collegiate Gothic, and at the same time 
express its purpose as a repository for 
art treasures. The evolution of these 
two fundamental requirements has re- 
sulted in a design which harmonizes 
with the other buildings on the campus 
in materials, color schemes and a cer- 
tain Gothic quality in the doorway and 
niches. This, together with a restric- 
tion of ornament to carefully chosen 
locations where it would count most in 
the treatment of the broad, unbroken 
wall spaces, has resulted in an ex- 
tremely pleasing exterior. 

Art gallery utility has been combined 
with good architectural practice in the 


Interior 
illumination at night. 


of one of the seven typical galleries showing the even 
This gallery was photographed at 10 p.m. 





The Henry Art Gallery at the University of 
Washington is windowless. 


interior. The building is divided into 
seven typical galleries, varying in size, 
the largest being 30x 50 ft. The walls 
have been treated in a very simple 
fashion and monks’ cloth has been hung 
above the base line so that there will 
be no distracting color element in the 
rooms. The ceiling heights in the va- 
rious galleries vary in relation to the 
room sizes. 


As paintings were to be shown at 
night as well as in the daytime, the 
lighting, among other utilitarian phases 
of this building, received more than the 
usual amount of study, the result being 
one of the best lighted galleries in the 
United States. 

The architects retained Josiah C. 
Moore, consulting engineer, and Lyman 
D. Morgan, illuminating engineer, who 


Arrangement of show window reflectors over the skylight. 
are adjunstable and more light is directed on dark paintings. 


conducted an investigation of art gal- 
lery illumination, visiting all of the 
larger galleries in the United States 
and consulting various authorities on 
art gallery lighting. 


How Much Light Is Needed? 


The engineers found that there was 
a wide divergence of opinion among au- 
thorities as to the intensity or level of 
illumination necessary properly to show 
paintings and art objects, some insist- 
ing that in view of the fact that a 
painting is conceived and executed 
under daylight conditions, under inten- 
sities as high as 1,000 foot-candles, it 
should be shown under the same con- 
ditions. Others insisted that too much 
light brings out defects in technique 
which are unfair to the artist and that 
intensities as low as three or four foot- 
candles of well diffused light are more 
than ample. 

As it was impractical to utilize arti- 
ficial lighting of daylight intensity, a 
study was conducted to determine how 
much light really was required. It was 
found that if the light was well diffused 
and specular reflection reduced to a 
minimum, fairly low intensities of 
illumination were adequate. The aver- 
age eye, it was found, will not function 
under high intensities of either daylight 
or artificial illumination without dis- 
comfort. 





Units 
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Elevation 


Detail, it was found, could be brought 
out in paintings under intensities of as 
low as ten foot-candles of artificial light 
and visual acuity was higher than 
where the intensity was at a level of 600 
foot-candles. It was finally determined 
to provide a general illumination on the 
side walls of ten foot-candles with a 
provision made to raise this intensity to 
as high as 16 or 18 foot-candles when 
special exhibitions were being made. 


The Lighting Layout 


Show window spotlights (Pitts- 
burgh), so arranged that there is one 
unit for each 3 ft. of wall space, were 
installed at a height of 8 ft. above the 
diffusing glass skylights at such an 
angle that specular reflection across 
the face of the paintings was elim- 
inated. This provided the flexible sys- 
tem of lighting which was required. 
Daylight lamps, 150 watts, deliver an 
intensity of approximately ten foot- 
candles of well diffused light to the pic- 
ture space. The units are so arranged 
that 200-watt lamps can be substituted 
for 150-watt lamps, raising the in- 
tensity to a 15-foot-candle level. 

The use of daylight lamps makes it 
almost impossible to detect any differ- 
ence in color value between the artificial 
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and floor plan showing the placing of the 
directions shown by arrows. 
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140 reflectors, 8 ft. 


lighting and the day lighting. This 
solves the twilight lighting problem. 
These units are so arranged that in case 
a picture executed in dark colors is 
shown, it is possible to utilize the 200- 
watt lamps and by changing the focus 
of two or more units increase the level 
of illumination on the dark picture with- 
out detracting from its lighter colored 
neighbors. 

It was at first thought advisable to 
provide some automatic means of 
switching the artificial light. Solenoid 
switches were found to be impractical 
for use, due to cost and maintenance, so 
manual switching was provided for by 
means of remote control switches so 
arranged that attendants can turn on 
the artificial light when it is found 
necessary. 


To Keep Skylight Clean 


The problem of keeping the skylight 
clean was solved by the use of vacuum 
cleaner outlets so arranged that it is 
possible to reach every panel of glass 
in the skylight with a vacuum cleaner 
nozzle. 

All of the other mechanical details 
in the Henry Art Gallery have received 
the same careful treatment as the 
lighting. 
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Adopting Codes by 
Reference 


A copy of Senate Bill No. 247 ob- 
tained by Carl W. Beaton, city elec- 
trician of Sacramento, and dealing with 
the subject of adopting codes by ref- 
erence is of interest. The text of the 
bill is as follows: 


An act relating to the passage of ordinances 
by cities or counties, and authorizing 
cities or counties to adopt ordinances re- 
lating to building construction, plumbing 
or electric wiring and other similar work 
by reference to printed codes on such 
subjects; provided not less than three 
printed copies of such code or codes, in 
book form, have been filed with the clerk. 
(Approved by the Governor April 20, 

1927.) 

The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. Ordinances passed by cities or 
counties must be posted or published in a 
newspaper as required by their respective 
charters or the general laws; provided that 
ordinances establishing rules and regula- 
tions for the construction of buildings, the 
installation of plumbing, the installation 
of electric wiring or other similar work, 
where such rules and regulations have been 
printed as a code in book form, may adopt 
such code or portions thereof by reference 
thereto without further publication or post- 
ing thereof; provided, however, that not 
less than three (3) copies of such code shall 
have been filed for use and examination by 
the public, in the office of the clerk of such 
city or county, as the case may be, prior 


to the adoption thereof. 
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Oil Fire Fighting Apparatus Installation 


Fire pump equipment at the Associated Oil Company’s 
bonding strip on the wall to which all metal about the plant is grounded. 


VERYTHING possible is done by 

large oil companies to prevent fire. 
Reliable apparatus must be installed to 
extinguish a fire rapidly after it has 
once started and to prevent it spread- 
ing to other tanks or parts of an oil 
refinery or distribution plant. 

Requirements for the electrical in- 
stallation, especially around an oil re- 
finery, are extremely rigid and every 
means is taken to prevent possibility 
of sparks either from difference in po- 
tential between various parts of the 
plants and equipment or in the moving 
mechanism utilized. 

The fire extinguishing apparatus at 
the Associated Oil Company’s plant, 
16th and Illinois St., San Francisco, is 
interesting. The fire pump and ap- 
paratus consist of a 100-hp., 440-volt, 
3-phase, 60 cycle, 1,150-r.p.m. motor 
controlled by an E.C.&M. automatic 
compensator. There are two 500-gal.- 
per-min. multiple stage pumps on one 
shaft with a clutch for connecting to 
the motor. The clutch is provided 
also to connect the pumps to the 
shaft of a four-cylinder auxiliary gas- 
olene engine. The compensator is used 
because it is dust-proof, weather-proof 
and gas-proof and has starting and 
running contacts as well as the auto 
transformers entirely immersed in oil 
and provides a maximum of safety. 

The auxiliary gasolene engine has an 
electric starter and generator. Power 
for starting the engine is obtained 
from a storage battery. The engine 
is equipped with three separate sets of 
spark plugs and distributors. Gaso- 
lene for the engine is obtained from 
two sources, one a gravity tank which 
is used in starting and the other a 
100-gal. pressure tank buried in the 
ground. 

Should a fire occur the first oper- 





plant, San Francisco. Note 


ation of an attendant would be to 
press the button of the compensator, 
starting the motor and the two pumps. 
The pump suction valves would then be 
opened and the valves on the manifold 
open to the tanks or tank on fire. If 
it is desired to pump into the various 
fire hydrants the hydrant valves are 
opened at the maifold. 

Two separate and distinct pipes are 
run underground to each tank or fire 
hydrant. One is for a solution and 
the other for the foamite mixing 
chamber. Foam formed is thrown on 
top of the oil in the storage tank 
and forms a blanket which excludes 
the air so that the fire is smothered 
out quickly. 

After the fire pump is in operation 
the next thing done is to start the 
gasolene engine because it often hap- 
pens that the first thing a fire de- 
partment does on arrival at an oil 


fire is to disconnect all electric power 
lines, 


OL | 


A Builder’s Goal 


(In the Master Plumbers Association 
headquarters, Sacramento, this text is 
framed and placed so all may read.) 


HEN we build let us think 

that we build forever. Let 
it not be for present delight nor 
for present use alone. Let it be 
such work as our descendants 
will thank us for and let us 
think, as we lay stone on stone, 
that a time is to come when 
those stones will be held sacred 
because our hands touched them 
and that men will say as they 
look upon the labor and wrought 
substance of them, “See! This 
our fathers did for us.”—John 
Ruskin. 
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Tentative Spray Coating 
Safety Orders 


Because a number of accidents have 
occurred in connection with spraying 
laquers, a pamphlet entitled “Tentative 
Spray Coating Safety Orders” has been 
issued by the department of industrial 
relations, Division of Industrial Acci- 
dents and Safety of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 


The rules relating to electrical instal- 
lations are as follows: 


Order 2203. Exhaust Systems. 

(e) All ducts shall be constructed of non- 
combustible materials. Suction fans shall be 
constructed of metals which will not create 
sparks. Electric motors must be installed out- 
side of ventilating ducts and drive belts must 
be enclosed in metal case. 

Order 2206. Electrical Equipment. 

(a) All electrical equipment shall conform 
with the Electrical Safety Orders issued by the 
Industrial Accident Commission. " 

(b) Except for the purpose of cleaning or 
making repairs or other adjustments, all elec- 
trical wiring in cabinet booths or room booths 
shall be of a permanent character. Permanent 
electrical wiring in cabinet booths or room 
booths shall be installed in rigid or flexible 
metal conduits or raceways. Wiring in rooms 
in which cabinet booths are located shall be 
installed in rigid or flexible metal conduits or 
raceways within thirty (30) feet from the face 
of the booth. 

(c) All switches, fuses or circuit breakers 
shall be located outside cabinet booths or room 
booths. 

(d) All metal parts of any apparatus used 
in exhaust systems for the removal of flam- 
mable vapors, such as fans, ducts and similar 
equipment, as well as shafting used in connec- 
tion therewith, shall be electrically grounded 
in such manner as to permit of frequent 
grounding tests. 

Order 2207. Additional Requirements for 
Protection Against Fire. 

(b) Fired pressure vessels, internal combus- 
tion engines, electric motors (unless of the non- 
sparking or wholly enclosed type), except those 
operating storage battery trucks, shall not be 
operated within twenty-five (25) feet of any 
cabinet booth, room booth, or other space in 
active use for spraying operations, except where 
non-flammable materials are used for such 
spraying, unless separated from such spraying 
space by a wall or parition. Nothing in this 
requirement shall be construed to prohibit the 
existence of self-closing doors or fixed windows 
in subwalls or partitions provided they are kept 
closed at all times except for the passage of 
persons or vehicles. 

(c) Both steam and electric heaters shall 
be accepted for heating spray materials. Electric 
heaters shall be so designed that the heating 
coils are fully protected from contact with 
flammable fumes, gases, or vapors, and shall 
have effective temperature control. 

(d) All belts driving in or entering con- 
taminated airways from cabinet booths shall be 
grounded to prevent accumulation of static 
charges of electricity. When sand blasting or 
similar processes are used which would create 
a static charge on an object to be sprayed, the 
object shall be effectively grounded before begin- 
ning spray-coating operations. 


ee 


Strip Heaters for Palm Nursery— 
Obviating the necessity for a separate 
steam-heating plant a small nursery in 
National City, Calif., is making good 
use of four strip-heaters in the pro- 
pagation of seedling palms during the 
winter months. The strip-heaters are 
mounted underneath the trays in which 
the seedlings are planted. A sheet of 
tin is bent to form a rough reflector 
about the heater so as to concentrate 
and hold the heat under the tray. 
Gustav Teufel, proprietor of the Palm 
Nursery, says that the heaters prove 
very successful. The operating cost to 
him is about $1 per day for the four 
heaters which is considerably cheaper 
than the maintenance of a boiler sys- 
tem. An interesting feature of the 
nursery is that the seedling palms 


grown near San Diego are shipped in 
large quantities to Florida for planting. 
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Branch Circuits and the Standard Ordinance 


An Illuminating Engineer Takes Issue With the Method Proposed for Rating 
Loading Capacity of Circuits Under Proposed Uniform Rules 


By 


N Electrical West for Dec. 1, 1927, 

page 347, an article by James M. 
Evans of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific gives some of the 
provisions of a _ proposed standard 
ordinance upon which a committee of 
the California Association of Electrical 
Inspectors has been working for some 
time and asks for further criticism and 
discussion. The provisions proposed as 
given in the article are supplementary 
to the National Electrical Code and 
ostensibly relate to demand factors 
which have been much discussed for a 
number of years but upon which the 
National Electrical Code is silent. 

The efforts of the California Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors to handle 
adequately this subject of the demand 
factors that may be assumed in pass- 
ing on new jobs of wiring is commend- 
able. We all know that the assump- 
tion that the actual maximum demand 
on a building service or on a feeder 
within that building is equal to the 
connected load, is in a large percent- 
age of cases erroneous. To follow such 
assumptions blindly year after year 
is to cause an enormous waste of ma- 
terial, although it must be admitted 
that sometimes the excess capacity of 
services and feeders in a building com- 
pensates for the short sightedness in 
the original specifications and permits 
of increasing the load without increas- 
ing the service and feeder sizes. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
take exception to the assumptions 
which the proposed rules involve as to 
demand factors, but rather to point out 
certain improvements in the way the 
rules relating to branch circuits are 
drawn, which apparently have been 
overlooked, yet which are possible and, 
if adopted, will not only simplify the 
rules but will eliminate some of the 
objectionable features. A very import- 
ant rule is the following, quoted from 
the proposed draft: 


(a) On a two-wire branch circuit and on 
each side of a three-wire branch circuit the 
number of outlets shall not exceed 12; the 
number of sockets shall not exceed 16 and 
the total connected load shall not exceed 
1,000 watts, except otherwise provided 
herein. 


as 


Along with this should be read the 
following explanatory clause: 

(j) In determining the total connected 
load each branch circuit shall be considered 


as carrying the total wattage which is per- 
mitted to be connected to such circuit. 


From the latter paragraph, “j,’”’ it is 
evident that the 1,000-watt maximum 
in paragraph “a” is not simply an as- 
sumed maximum branch circuit load for 
purposes of estimating in advance on 
new work the future maximum demand 
of the installation, but is rather a rule 
that is to be applied at all times, for- 
bidding the connection of over 1,000 


J. 


R. CRAVATH, Consulting Engineer, 
watts on a branch circuit, except under 
certain indefinite provisions given else- 
where in the proposed rules. The 
term “branch circuit” is of course to 
be taken here as the lighting and ap- 


SN’T the watt-per- 
square-foot basis better 
than the demand-factor 
basis in determining ca- 
pacities to provide for 
illumination? This writer 
thinks so and tells why. 


pliance branch circuit defined in Sec- 
tion 807 of the National Electrical 
Code to which these proposed rules are 
supplementary. 


Why Limit Branch Circuits? 

Why limit a branch circuit to 1,000 
watts? The N.E.C. in effect limits the 
branch circuit to about 1,500 watts at 
110 volts. At one time the N.E.C. 
limit was 660 watts and that was the 
rule for many years. What induced 
the cautious and conservative commit- 
tees responsible for the N.E.C. to make 
such a decided change in the limit? 
The writer does not presume to know 
all the history of the affair, but he 
well remembers that back in the days 
of the 660-watt rule it frequently was 
necessary to explain to the layman and 
the inquiring wireman why only 660 
watts should be permitted on a No. 14 
branch circuit wire which would carry 
1,500 watts at 110 volts without over- 
heating. The reason commonly given 
was that an are of over 6 amp. on a 
fixture or lamp cord was such a fire 
menance that it was thought best to 
limit branch circuit fuses to 6 amp., 
corresponding to 660 watts on a 110- 
volt circuit. The existence of numer 
ous combination gas and electric 
tures in which an are might burn a 
hole in the gas pipe was given as a 
reason for caution in this respect. 
Practical experience over many years 
evidently demonstrated to the N.E.C. 
code makers that although an arc of 
10 amp., or even one of 4 amp., at 
110 volts may start a fire, the proba- 
bility that a 15-amp. branch fuse will 


fix- 


permit a dangerous are to continue 
long enough to constitute an appre- 
ciable fire hazard was rather remote. 


Consequently the lid was lifted gradu- 
ally and now we have N.E.C. permis- 
sion to load our branch circuits up to 
the safe heating limit of the wire. This 
simply legalized what commonly was 
being done before on old installations. 

Does the committee of the California 
Association of Electrical Inspectors 
feel that the makers of the N.E.C. 
were not conservative enough as to the 
fireworks possible with branch circuits 


San Francisco 


fused to 15 amp.? The writer has 
listened to a number of discussions of 
this subject of branch circuit loading 
during the past three years, including 
one by Mr. Evans, the chairman of the 
committee, and in none of these discus- 
sions has this phase of the question 
even been mentioned. The arguments 
in favor of limiting branch circuit watt- 
ages to less than those permitted by 
the N.E.C. all have been hinged (as 
far as the writer is aware) on the pos- 
sibility (and in many cases the proba- 
bility) that the circuits provided will 
not prove adequate for the job and 
that additional load will be put on them 
without the knowledge of the inspec- 
tion department. It is perfectly logical 
and proper to argue that inasmuch as 
factors of safety are used in figuring 
the strength of members of the build- 
ing structure it is proper to use factors 
of safety in the branch circuits. 


Exception Taken to Method 

The writer wishes to take exception, 
not- to the principle that it is most 
desirable to provide a factor of safety, 
but rather to the way in which this 
rule attempts to do it. The rule as 
worded is wrong both in principle and 
in practice. 

As an example, take the case of a 
circuit which the inspector passes new 
with a load of ten 100-watt lamps. Two 
years later the user finds his lighting 
is inadequate and substitutes ten 150- 
watt lamps. About this time the in- 
spector makes a re-inspection and, of 
course, if he lives up to the rule, must 
condemn that circuit. From what has 
gone before it is seen that there is 
little or no contention that loading the 
circuit to 1,500 watts introduces an 
appreciably greater fire hazard. Then 
what right has the city to step in and 
say that the owner may not use more 
than two-thirds the safe capacity of 
his branch circuits? 

I have heard it argued that rules of 
this kind cannot be expected to provide 
for anything more than inspection of 
new work because in the past re-inspec- 
tion has been practiced to such a small 
extent. This is an unwise policy in 
rule making. Re-inspection will 
come increasingly important as 
goes on and existing 
develop defects. 


be- 
time 
as installations 
Furthermore, 
kind there is 


of this 
fallacy 


under a rule 
the fundamental 
of legislating much more drastically 
than is necessary in the expectation 
that the law will be broken and in the 
hope that even if the law is broken it 
will not be broken to such a degree as 
to endanger the public. 

We already have enough examples of 
this pernicious class of laws without 
adding to the list. Their effect is 
create a disrespect for all law. 


to 
Every 
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law which does not mean what it says 
makes harder the enforcement of laws 
which are sincere. Examples of this 
are our personal property tax laws and 
a large number of our traffic speed 
regulations. 


Permissible Exceptions Vague 


The writer is aware that the report 
of the committee from which Mr. Evans 
quotes the rules in his article referred 
to contained an exception permitting 
1,500-watt and also 4,000-watt, branch 
circuits under some _ circumstances. 
This, however, was rather vaguely de- 
fined and so worded that the inspector 
might interpret it either to permit 
1,500-watt circuits generally or to pro- 
hibit over 1,000 watts on branch light- 
ing circuits. This is not given in Mr. 
Evans’ quotation from the proposed 
rules. Even if it is intended to be in- 
cluded in the complete rules it leaves 
matters in an undesirably indefinite 
shape. Furthermore it is desirable to 
- have the essential regulations as to 
branch lighting circuit loading con- 
cisely and logically stated at one place 
in the rules rather than scattered. 

It is evident that the proposed rules 
were drafted with the California bun- 
galow as the center of the picture and 
other classes of buildings as somewhat 
of an afterthought. This of course is 
natural in a state where so large a 
part of an electrical inspector's time 
is taken up inspecting the wiring of 
new bungalows. It does not, however, 
add to the clarity and easy use of the 
rules to treat the whole subject thus. 

For example, the paragraph “a” of 
which the first sentence has_ been 
quoted, continues with references and 
regulations which apply to residence 
wiring; though the first part of the 
rule as quoted is a very broad general 
rule, apparently intended for all kinds 
of buildings. This mixture of general 
and detailed regulations in the same 
sections, without separation or sub- 
heading, is not conducive to the quick 
reference or easy grasping of the rules 
that is desirable in a model ordinance. 


Suggestions Made 


The following suggestions as to how 
the objections given can be overcome 
doubtless can be improved upon but 
are given here for what they may be 
worth as an aid in accomplishing the 
desired ends. The main end which we 
are trying to accomplish in this con- 
nection is the provision of an adequate 
number of branch circuits so that the 
probability that the circuits will be 
overloaded in the ordinary use of the 
building is made rather remote. 


It just has been pointed out that a 
rule requiring all circuits to be very 
much underloaded is not a_ proper 
method of regulating this matter either 
from the standpoint of economy of ma- 
terials or good public policy. To be 
sure, as far as true engineering 
economy is concerned, a No. 14 branch 
circuit seldom should be loaded to its 
capacity because of the excessive drop 
in voltage, but the rules as proposed 
would put the 1,000-watt limit on the 
circuit no matter what the size of wire 
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and thus even a properly engineered 
layout would be hampered and loaded 
with unnecessary expense. 

It must be recognized at the outset 
in all attempts to regulate branch cir- 
cuit loading that in a majority of cases 
no man can predict in advance what 
the actual load will be after the inspec- 
tion is made. Rules must be based on 
general probabilities rather than on 
marks made on plans, but always of 
course with the provision that in no 
case must safe heating and fusing 
limits be exceeded. 

Of the various schemes of regulation 
of branch circuit loading for advance 
inspection purposes that have been pro- 
posed, the one based on allowing a 
minimum number of watts per sq.ft. 
with a given maximum branch circuit 
loading (in other words, specifying the 
floor area one branch circuit may 
serve) seems to the writer the soundest 
in theory and the simplest in appli- 
cation. The plan has the advantage of 
having been tried out thoroughly for a 
number of years in one of the largest 
cities of the United States. Possibly 
more installations have been made 
under it than under any other regula- 
tion made for a similar purpose. 

It is probable that if this subject is 
taken up in the National Electrical 
Code, as it very likely will be in the 
near future, it will be treated according 
to the minimum wattage idea. It there- 
fore seems desirable that any standard 
ordinance rules for California be framed 
on the minimum wattage basis. In one 
paragraph of the proposed California 
rules as incorporated in Mr. Evans’ 
article this minimum wattage principle 
is recognized and made use of, but it is 
so involved with other methods of fig- 
uring as to lose many of its advant- 
ages. 

Assuming that the National Elec- 
trical Code is to be made the basis of 
the electrical code of a city, and that 
rules such as here proposed are to be 
supplementary to the N.E.C., then rules 
to cover the regulation of branch cir- 
cuits by the “minimum wattage” plan 
might read something as follows: 

1. Branch circuits under N.E.C. Rule 
807-f (fused for not over 15 amp. at 125 
volts or less or 10 amp. at 126-250 volts) if 
supplying one or more outlets for lighting, 
must be provided in sufficient number so 
that one such circuit shall not supply over 


1,500 sq.ft. of floor area, except as herein- 
after provided. 


2. Branch circuits under N.E.C. Rule 
807-i (fused for not over 40 amp. at 125 
volts or less or 20 amp. at 126-250 volts) 
must be provided in sufficient number so 
that one such circuit shall not supply over 
1000 sq.ft. of floor area, except as herein- 


after provided. 


The basic provision in the foregoing 
is an allowance of 1 watt per sq.ft. 
with the circuit loaded to the full limit 
permitted by the N.E.C. This basic 
provision of course will have to be 
modified by a properly classified list of 
exceptions to suit various conditions 
where it will not fit. 

Whether 1 watt per sq.ft. will fit 
more conditions than any other should 
be a matter of further consideration 
and discussion. As a basic provision it 


has the advantage of being simple and 
easily remembered and hence a con- 
It can be ap- 


venient starting point. 
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plied without modification to a consid- 
erable proportion of the total amount 
of wiring that is done. A few ex- 
amples of residence wiring worked out 
on this basis show that it works out 
in accordance with common good prac- 
tice and gives about the same answers 
as the proposed California Inspectors’ 
rules, but in a simpler way. 


Simplify Inspection 

The rules in Mr. Evans’ article would 
require that an inspector consider a 
list of 17 items covering the wattages 
to be allowed for the different rooms 
and outlets in a residence before being 
able to pass on the proper number of 
circuits to serve the lighting outlets. 
This rather formidable list is probably 
proposed with the idea that the in- 
spector will be saved the time required 
to go about and measure the various 
rooms and figure their floor area. 

However, it is necessary’ under the 
rules to measure five of the principal 
rooms in case there is any apparent 
probability that they exceed 200 sq.ft. 
each. Under the suggestion made 
herein, all dimensions of a cottage or 
the portion of a cottage served by a 
circuit, when multiplied together, give 
in one operation the square feet served 
without further going into detail. 

To provide for the exceptions from 
the 1 watt per sq.ft. requirement the 
following rules are suggested: 

3. If convenience outlets (10-amp. wall, 
floor or baseboard plug receptables) are 
connected to branch lighting circuits under 
Rule 1, the convenience outlets so con- 
nected shall be counted as the equivalent 


of the following floor areas when installed 
in the following locations: 


Kitchens, laundries, bathrooms, 
breakfast rooms, breakfast nooks, 
dining rooms............. PRE 
Other rooms eee nemened GEG 
Shew . Weewe. ath 500 sq.ft. 


(Duplex receptacles shall be counted as 
two. ) 

4. Under Rules 1 and 2 the following ex- 
ceptions as to floor area served shall apply: 

(a) In hotels, industrial buildings, mer- 
cantile buildings, and apartment houses, 
the permissible area served under Rules 1 
and 2 may be multiplied by 3. 

(b) For the lighting circuits of show 
windows each front foot of show window 
glass shall be counted as 50 sq.ft. 


There may be considerable expert 
opinion in favor of cutting down the 
permissible floor area per circuit, es- 
pecially in stores and industrial places. 
Chicago has for many years limited 
the floor area served by a common 
branch lighting circuit in stores, resi- 
dences and apartments to 880 watts, 
which would require that the basic re- 
quirement suggested here in Rule 1 be 
multiplied by about 0.6. The conven- 
ience outlet provisions here suggested, 
however, accomplish the object aimed 
at by the Chicago rule as far as resi- 
dences are concerned. 

Minimum wattage requirements in 
warehouses and loft buildings are a 
frequent bone of contention. In many 
cases these buildings are likely to be 
turned into work-rooms at any time in 
spite of the assertions of the owners 
that this will never happen, The safest 
plan is to treat them as work-rooms 
and certainly 1 watt per sq.ft. is the 
least that should be considered prob- 
able these days in a working space. 
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OAD factors to be used in determ- 
ing the sizes of wire for feeders 
and services, and the sizes of meters 
and transformers in all-electric apart- 
ment dwellings have been the subject 
of some speculation and considerable 
guesswork. 

When the Asbury Apartments on 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles, were built 
in the fall of 1926 the installation was 
regarded as a significant one because 
arrangements had been made by the 
engineers, Holmes and Sanborn, where- 
by a study of demand could be made in- 
telligently. Individual meters were in- 
stalled for lighting, air heaters, water 
heaters and ranges, so that the study 
might be made of the demand factors 
applying to the use of each class of 
equipment. 

The subject of load factors is of vital 
interest to the owner, architect, elec- 
trical engineer, contractor and inspector. 
As the utilization of electrical energy 
increases, not only to light homes, 
apartments and hotels but also to cook, 
eat and provide hot water for the same, 
it becomes increasingly necessary to 
gather data that will be dependable. 
Where the engineer or contractor has 
to guess many times the prospect of an 
all-electric job is killed. Particularly 
is this so when load factors of 100 per 
cent are given or required by inspection 
departments. 


Meter readings showed that the load factors on: 


Feeder No. 1 were. 
Feeder No. 2 were.... 


The maximum demand on: 


Feeder No. 1 was 
Feeder No. 2 


WEB..0.0....ccceccccceee 


Demand connected load on. 
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Demand Factor 


Asbury Apartments, 
Los Angeles, a com- 
pletely electrically 
heated apartment 
buiding upon which 
demand factor studies 
have been made. 


A load factor of 100 per cent was the 
common requirement in the past. It 
was not known that it was too high. 
As a result, for large jobs feeders, 
services, meters and transformers of 
extra large capacity have had to be 
installed with a resulting economic loss. 


At the Asbury Apartments the 
Bureau of Power and Light was able to 
keep a record of the result of current 
consumption for its 80 apartments, 2 
stores, commissary and office with the 
usual public rooms, halls, ete. This 
record was kept of the current con- 
sumption for October, November and 
December of 1926 and January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1927. 


The first winter after the apartment 
was built proved to be the longest cold 
winter in that region in several years. 
The peak of the heater load came on 
one feeder on the afternoon of the day 
before Christmas and on the other 
heater feeder on Christmas morning at 
9:30. . During January, February and 
March there was only one vacancy, 
that of a store which has but one 8-kw. 
heater. 

The transformer vault in the base- 
ment has two 37.5-kva. transformers 
supplying 220-volt, three-phase power 
for elevators, etc.; one 200-kva. and one 
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Study Made on 


Large All-Electric Apartments 


150-kva. transformer supply current for 
lighting and heating. The 150-kva. 
transformer supplies energy for one- 
half the ranges and space heaters in 
the apartment. The 200-kva. trans- 
former takes care of the other half of 
the apartment and supplies lighting 
and also has the heating load of the 
public rooms, halls, stores, commissary 
and office. 

There are installed in the apartments 
80 7.5-kw. Westinghouse ranges and 
261 Apfel space heaters, varying in size 
from 1 kw. to 4 kw. with an average 
size of from 1.5 to3 kw. The total con- 
nected load in ranges is 600 kw. and 
that of space heaters is 480.4 kw. Two 
master meters have a load of 50 kw. 
and 40 kw. respectively for the heatifig 
of public rooms, halls, ete. 

The installation was planned by 
Holmes and Sanborn, electrical engi- 
neers, for a 40 per cent load factor, and 
permission granted by R. H. Manahan, 
chief of the department of electricity, 
te lay out the job upon that basis. 

The “guess” was a close one, accord- 
ing to one of the inspectors who 
checked the installation, and it was a 
real guess in those days as data on 
actual installation was not available at 
that time. Available data had been 
gathered from North or East where 
climatic conditions or building construc- 
tion were quite different from those 
found in southern California. 

The readings taken on the demand 
meters placed in the building for study 
of actual conditions as against theo- 
retical use are reproduced below in 
Table 1. 

It was established as a result of these 
tests that in installations of 40 apart- 
ments or over it is safe to figure on 40 
to 50 per cent load factor. It is not 
necessary to provide for a 100 per cent 
demand on an installation that has 
both ranges and space heaters. Divers- 
ity of usage as to desired temperatures 
as well as to the actual time of usage 


TABLE 1. 
October November December January February 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
9.8 22.3 28.8 45.9 42.27 
20.4 20.9 20.1 40.9 34.21 
October November December January February March 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
. 41.25 kw. 85.00 kw. 192.00 kw. 177.00 kw. 159.00 kw. 150.00 kw. 
37.50 kw. 93.00 kw. 180.00 kw. 165.00 kw. 184.50 kw. 32.00 kw. 
October November December January February 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
\ Feeder No. 1 7.20 16.47 34.43 $1.65 31.79 
~) Feeder No. 2 8.13 19.35 31.55 26.90 30.08 
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Some of the electrical features of the Asbury Apartments: (1) A ty 
heater under the window. (2) The electric kitchen containing refr 
(3) Panel on one of the fioors of the apartment building showing loc 

for the refrigerating unit by employing a decorative fountain in the rear 


by the occupant, both enter into the 
equation. 

Most of the space heaters, once the 
warming up time is over, will be run at 
medium heat. Many others will be on 
low heat as not everyone desires the 
apartment maintained uncomfortably 
warm. In general, if the occupants are 
very young children or elderly people 
the space heaters may be used at full 
heat. The average person who leads 
an active, outdoor life does not require 
such a high room temperature. 


The factors will vary in northern and 
eastern districts where heat radiation 
via doors, windows, etc., is greater than 
in Los Angeles and where building con- 
struction is designed to keep out the 
cold and keep in the heat. Such items 
should be taken into consideration in 
designing an electrical home. 


Another interesting feature of the 
Asbury Apartments is the installation 
of its central electric refrigerating 
plant. One of the interesting pictures 
accompanying the article shows the 
cooling pond for this electrical refrig- 
erating system. This is located in the 
rear court of the apartment and has 
been worked up in the form of a foun- 
tain which makes a very pleasing addi- 
tion to the background. 


In designing the installation the elec- 
trical engineers made a complete study 
of comparative costs for heating the 
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building. A complete brief was worked 
up on this subject taking into account 
the relative cost of heating the build- 
ing as against the installation of steam 
heat by means of oil fired boilers, etc. 
According to a statement made by C. A. 
Sanborn recently, the operating costs of 
the Asbury Apartments have checked 
very closely with their previous esti- 
mate and have justified completely the 
installation of electric heating equip- 
ment. 
<a 
Night Tennis Popular Since 
Lighting Installation 
Night tennis is the newest thing in 


sports in Salt Lake City. Four courts 
in Liberty Park, the city’s largest rec- 





Night-time view of illuminated tennis courts 
in Salt Lake City. 
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pical living room of an apartment showing the location of the space 
igerator, electric range and ample provisions for electric appliances. 
ation of heaters and switches. 


(4) Ingenious method of cooling water 
court. 


reation center, have been in operation 
since about the middle of the summer, 
with a system of lighting which com- 
pletely turns night into day. 

These are the only lighted tennis 
courts in the inter-mountain territory, 
and night playing has proved very 
popular. 

The lights are strung at each corner, 
by means of copper trolleys. They are 
suspended 35 ft. high and may be drawn 
over the trolleys for repair or replace- 
ment. Each of the four courts is il- 
luminated by four 1,500-watt lamps, 
making a total of 6,000 watts to the 
court, or 24,000 for the system. 

Because of the comfort of night play- 
ing in the summer season many persons 
who have not had a racquet in their 
hands for years have returned to this 
form of recreation. 

——— 

Polarity Plugs for Bathroom.—The 
proposed new electrical code for Los 
Angeles is arousing a discussion as 
to whether bathrooms are to be re- 
quired to have convenience plugs of 
the three-contact type to make pos- 
sible the complete grounding of all 
bathroom heaters or other appliances 
used in such places. Heaters used in 
such a bathroom would have to be 
made to operate with such a 3-wire 
or grounded cord. It is proposed also 
that all bathroom lights shall be oper- 
ated by wall switches. 
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Estimating Ventilation for the Farm 


Old Wheeze About “Contented Cows” Finding Foundation in Fact as Cattle Barns 
Receive Ventilation for Greater Sanitation 


By J. R. WILSON*, Quality Electric Works, Los Angeles. 


ODERN dairy practice makes use 

of two methods of housing cattle. 
One system differs from the other in the 
manner in which the cows are placed in 
their respective stalls, but each system 
requires different treatment from the 
standpoint of efficient ventilation. One 
system is known as the “face out” 
system—where the stalls are con- 
structed with an inner passage be- 
tween rows, and the cows all face 
toward the outer walls of the build- 
ing. The other system is known as 
the “face in” method, and differs from 
the first only in that the cows all face 
in toward the center passage. 

As most of the offensive odors arise 
from the animal droppings it is neces- 
sary so to design the ventilating equip- 
ment installation that “the greatest 
effect will be applied where these 
droppings accumulate. Heavy, fetid 
animal odors are somewhat like the 
exhaust gases mentioned in previous 
articles, inasmuch as they tend to 
gather and remain near the floor level. 
Both of these conditions must be con- 
sidered when planning a_ ventilating 
system for a building housing animals. 


With Face-Out System 

The face-out method is usually the 
most economical in which to install a 
ventilating system, inasmuch as one 
system of ducts and one fan can easily 
be made to serve two rows of animals. 
An inspection of Figs. 31, 32 and 33 
will show why this is true. A standard 
motor-driven exhaust fan of proper size 
to serve the area being considered may 
be installed in the outer wall of the 
hay-mow. This fan is connected to a 
main duct, installed on the floor of the 
hay-mow. (See A.) To this main 
duct are connected the necessary ver- 


* All rights reserved by the author. 
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HE electrification of the 

modern farm or ranch of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity 
for the use of modern ventil- 
acting equipment. The field of 
use is not restricted to the 
human habitations but has 
been extended to include the 
buildings devoted to animal 
housing. 


tical ducts. (D). These vertical ducts 
are hinged to the main duct openings 
(B) and may be arranged to be swung 
up out of the way by means of ropes 
and pulleys. 


Power Roof Ventilator 
with Special Top ~~» 


'—TBase of Cu la & 
Be eke Duct of Hing Sys. 
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This is a decided advantage in sum- 
mer weather as the vertical ducts may 
be swung up out of the way and the 
hot air against the ceiling will be ex- 
hausted directly into the openings (B). 
The chief advantage of barn ventila- 
tion lies in the independence of pre- 
vailing weather conditions. Being 
motor driven the fan will always ex- 
haust the predetermined amount of 
air at all times. If considered neces- 
sary intake openings may be _ pro- 
vided but usually the natural leakage 
around the doors and windows will 
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provide enough fresh air to replace 
the exhausted air. 

The proper size of fan is determined 
by the number of animals in the barn. 
It is generally considered good prac- 
tice to provide 100 cu. ft. of fresh 
air per cow per minute. Therefore, 
if 40 cows are housed in a typical 
barn, it would require 4,000 cu. ft. of 
air per minute. This is about the 
capacity of a typical 24-in. fan. This 
applies to the face-out system. The 
face-in system will be considered later, 
herein. 

Where barns are already equipped 
with some form of natural exhaust 
system (such as the King, or others), 
the pulling and exhaust effect can be 
greatly increased by use of a propeller 
fan. The fan can be installed in a 
roof penthouse built over the same 
opening that is used for the natural 
ventilator. This affords an opportunity 
to make use of the prevailing system 
of duct work, and intakes can still be 
used; Figs. 34 and 35 show two meth- 
ods of installing fans in connection 
with natural exhaust systems. 

It must be kept in mind that the 
fans cannot be installed in a vertical 
position. They must be installed with 
the motor in a horizontal position. 


With Face-In System 

In those barns where the cows face 
in the most practical system is to 
use two fans, one on each side of the 
building, providing of course that two 
rows of stanchions are used. Refer- 
ence to Fig. 37 at E and Fig. 36 at G 
shows two horizontal ducts installed 
along the ceiling, under the hay-mow. 
Each of these ducts has an exhaust 
fan of proper size installed to serve 
one-half of the barn. At the end of 
these ducts will be noted the vertical 
ducts dropping to the floor at F. The 
cold, foul air is drawn off the floor 
and exhausted through the ducts F and 
%, to the outside air. If dampers 
are provided, as shown at H in Fig. 
38, these may be opened to exhaust 
the hot air from the ceiling line in 
summer time. They must be closed 
of course, when pulling the cold air 
from the floor line. 

If the barn is of 
duct work can 


small size the 
sometimes be elimi- 
nated entirely. In this case the fan 
should be installed at the floor line 
on the inside of the barn and protected 
with a strong wire guard. Referring 
again to our typical 40-cow example, 
in the case of the face-in system, two 
fans each of 2,000-cu. ft. capacity 
would be used. Most manufacturers 


of exhaust fans build their equipment 
for 32 and 110-volt d.c., 110-volt single 
phase and 220-volt 3-phase a.c. In 
this way any condition of current supply 
can be met by use of standard equip- 
ment. 
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Better Merchandising 











Endorsement of Merchandising Principles is Given 


Commercial Section, Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Supports Recommendations of 
Joint Trades Conference and National Merchandising Committee 


so company merchandising, be- 
gun as a means of stimulating the 
use of electrical labor-saving and com- 
fort-giving appliances as well as to 
build up load, has become a recognized 
factor in utility operation within the 
past few years. When no one else would 
pioneer electric appliances it was left to 
the central station to do so or go with- 
out the added load which the use of 
appliances would bring. 

Now that the pioneering has been 
done to a point where general accept- 
ance of appliances is the rule and other 
merchants are anxious to handle them, 
some of the methods resorted to in 
these pioneering stages in order to get 
the public to try electrical appliances 
at any cost, have had to be revised. On 
a competitive basis such methods of 
merchandising are such as to drive out 
of the field all other outlets for elec- 
trical merchandise, with consequent lag 
in the possible ultimate market develop- 
ment. 

To arrive at a better basis of under- 
standing on many of these points of 
difference the representatives of na- 


tional trade groups met with the 
National Electric Light Association 


merchandising committee recently. Out 
of that meeting the following declara- 
tion of principles governing the sale of 
electric merchandise by power com- 
panies was defined by the Joint Trades 
Conference. 


A Declaration of Principles Governing 
the Sale of Electric Merchandise 
by Power Companies as Defined 
by Joint Trades’ Conference 


Since the efforts of the power companies 
form the only continuous means of promot- 
ing the sale of electrical appliances we be- 
lieve the best interests of manufacturer, 
dealer and consumer require the continu- 
ance of the merchandising activities of 
power companies, but that the following 
general principles should be observed : 


1. All discussions of the problems of the 
relations of power companies and dealers 
selling electrical appliances must be 
based upon proper and adequate service 
to the ultimate consumer. 


®» There should be a total segregation of 

~ the accounting of the merchandising de- 
partments of power companies from their 
public utility functions and all items of 
expense incurred in the merchandising of 
appliances shall be charged to the mer- 
chandising activities 


It is recognized, however, that evyrenses 
incurred in the pioneering of appliances 
which have not yet met with sufficient 
public acceptance to be merchandise 
items in the stocks of local progressive 
dealers, should properly be charged to 
the promotion accounts of the power 
companies and not charged to merchan- 
dising. 


+48 Bee 


Five Principles 
N ORDER to place the 


merchandising of electri- 
cal appliances upon a basis 
fair to all merchants and 
thus encourage the stimula- 
tion of these markets by all 
dealer outlets, the N.E.L.A. 
Merchandising Committee 
lays down selling principles 
covering the following 
factors: 


1. Price cutting, 
or indirectly. 

2. Truth in advertising of 
values. 

3. Deferred payment limits 
for merchandise of definite 
price classifications. 

4. Selling of kindred lines 
of non-electric merchandise. 

5. Complete classification 
of merchandising accounts. 


directly 


+48 Bee 


4. This conference recommends to 
companies and dealers the necessity of 
constructive co-operation in their local 
fields for the better development of the 
electrical appliance business. 


power 


JOINT TRADES’ CONFERENCE. 


National Retail Dry Goods Association 
National Retail Hardware Association 
Association of Electragists 

National Retail Furniture Association 
National Hardware Assn. of the U.S. 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
National Electric Light Association, 


chairman. 


Following this conference, and in the 
spirit expressed by the power com- 
panies’ representatives at the confer- 
ence, the merchandising committee is- 
sued to members of the N.E.L.A. the 
r.commendations relative to power 
ompany merchandising methods which 
follow: 


Recommendations of the General Merchandising 
Committee Relative to Power Company 
Merchandising 


Since the foregoing principles for the 
p.omotion of electric appliances have been 


defined and agreed upon by accredited rep- 
resentatives of the independent trades in 
joint conference with accredited representa- 
tives of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and 

Since it is consistent with the power com- 
pany interests in marketing its product— 
kilowatt hours—to encourage all established 
outlets engaged in the sale of electric mer- 
chandise: 

The merchandising committee of the 
National Electric Light Association, realiz- 
ing the desire of the power companies for 
constructive competition in the merchandis- 
ing field, recommends the following prin- 
ciples governing merchandising practice, 
supplemental to the general principles 
agreed upon by the Joint Trades’ Con- 
ference: 

1. Price cutting on standard lines of electric 
devices, directly or indirectly, or the sale 
of other electric lines at margins incom- 
mensurate with the cost of selling, except 
for sound merchandising reasons, brings 
loss in operations which is not con- 
dusive to constructive building in the 
electric appliance merchandising field. 

2. When 


combination sales are advisable, 
adequate margin should govern selling 
prices. Only the 


true value of articles 

should be stated in advertising. Nothing 
constructive is gained through exagger- 
ated statements of values. 

3. Deferred payments in connection with 
the sale of all merchandise is universal 


practice, The practice is accepted by 
sound financial authority and favored 
by the public. Its abuse we would 


strongly dicourage. 
It is recommended that a period of not 
exceeding eighteen (18) months be the 
maximum time allowance for  load- 
building devices in the pioneering stage : 
that a period not exceeding fifteen (15) 
months be extended for financing motor- 
driven devices having general public 
acceptance; and that. relatively shorter 
terms, on a self-supporting basis, be ex- 
tended on items selling for less than 
$25. A carrying charge for financing 
service should be made in all cases, and 
an initial payment should be required 
large enough to constitute a sale. 
The power company is in the merchan- 
dising business for the promotion of de- 
vices which constitute a medium of elec- 
tric service. There are kindred lines to 
merchandise which are naturally used 
in conjunction with the appliances, but 
we suggest it is not desirable for the 
merchandising department of the power 
company to engage generally in the di- 
rect sales of non-electric devices. 
We recommend a complete classification 
of merchandising accounts by our asso- 


ciation, 

After a discussion of the principles 
involved the Commercial Section, 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association, at 
its Fresno conclave, March 21, 1928, 
endorsed these same principles by 
unanimous resolution. Although not 
all power companies in the association 
jurisdiction now merchandise there is 
a growing tendency in this direction. It 
is felt by leaders of Commercial Section 
activities that the observance of these 
principles will lessen the chance for 
any misunderstanding with the other 
trades also selling electrical merchan- 
dise and whose efforts are adding to the 
load of central stations also. 
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Takes Own Medicine 





ELIEVING that it is up to those in 

the electrical industry to show their 
belief in the electric home idea by a 
practical application in their own homes 
before a general public acceptance can 
be expected, J. O. Case, assistant man-, 
ager of the Los Angeles office, has made 
his new home the last word in electrical 
convenience—a Red Seal, G-E wiring 
system installation plus. The installa- 
tion was made by Machtolf & Doll, 
Glendale Electragists. 

Nestling in the green Verdugo Hills 
of Glendale, the home is a typically 
Spanish one. The electrical work was 
laid out by Mr. Case with the idea of 
utilizing electricity to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. It includes 168 outlets, 
with super-automatic range, kitchen 
ventilating fan, electric refrigerator, 
washing machine, ironer, adequate con- 
venience outlets, »urglar lights at six 
points under the eaves and controlled 
by three-way switches in the master 
bedroom and living room, electric fur- 
nace control, radio extensions to prin- 
cipal rooms and to the garden in the 
rear. 

At a contest some time ago among 
employees of the Pacific States Electric 
Company and General Electric organi- 
zations at Los Angeles, Mr, Case took 
first prize for having in use the largest 
number of electrical appliances. 

An attractive feature is the flood 
lighting of the tower with a soft amber 
light. In the garden at the rear of the 
house is an enormous live oak tree 
which has been wired, making a fan- 
tastic effect against the heavily wooded 
background of the hills which slope 
down to the very edge of the yard. A 
rustic electric fountain adds to the 
charm of the yard. 


$< a——____ 


Red Seal Jumps Ahead in British 
Columbia—-During the year 1927 the 
Electrical Service League of British 
Columbia continued to make steady 
progress, according to J. Hart, secre- 
tary and manager. Red Seal certifi- 
cates were awarded to 453 homes in 
and around Greater Vancouver, and to 
12 apartment houses, while two duplex 
houses also received certificates. When 
it is recognized that only 150 certificates 
were issued during the year 1926, the 
rapid growth is apparent. Each of 
these twelve apartment blocks has an 
average of 15 suites which works out 
at approximately 180 modern electric 
apartment suites. Five applications are 
at present at the league’s office await- 
ing inspection and several new apart- 
ment blocks are at present being 
erected in various parts of the city. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


New Red Seal Procedure Boosts 
Homes Reported to Bureau 


According to Victor W. Hartley, 
executive secretary, California Elec- 
trical Bureau, the bureau has just 
closed one of the most successful Red 
Seal months which California has ever 
enjoyed. 

“We received a total of 148 new ap- 
plications which places February right 
up among the top-notch months,” said 
Mr. Hartley. “This was the first month 
in the two years of operation in which 
the number of districts without any 
homes whatever to report was reduced 
to two. In other words, every district 
in the state except that with head-* 
quarters in Madera and that with 





isk about it 


here / 


Red Seal poster displayed in all Edison 
company offices in southern California. 


headquarters in Bakersfield filed one or 
more applications during the month of 
February.” 

As will be recalled each district was 
assigned a definite quota for the year, 
the total of which amounted to 1,120 
homes. Achievement of this will rep- 
resent about a 50 per cent increase over 
last year’s accomplishments which in 
turn were about 25 per cent higher than 
the year before. The first two months 
have brought in a total of 250 homes 
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which represents approximately 22 per 
cent of the quota and only one-sixth of 
the time elapsed. 

“The new field procedure is working 
out most gratifyingly,” he continued. 
“In fact, it seems to be the very thing 
which the electrical contractors have 
felt was needed. Now that the appli- 
cations are coming direct to us we are 
constantly receiving them from the con- 
tractors themselves, a thing that was 
almost unknown in the past. To en- 
ccurage and foster this interest on the 
part of the contractors we are tying in 
with them as closely as possible. As 
soon as an application is received we 
immediately mail a postcard acknowl- 
edging its receipt to the electrical con- 
tractor as shown on the face of the 
application. Also, when a job is com- 
pleted and the owner’s certificate is 
issued we again notify the contractor 
to this effect.” 

A new form of monthly report has 
been prepared which goes to each power 
company and deals with the applica- 
tions received from the territory of that 
power company alone so that they may 
have a clear picture of the work which 
is being done in their own particular 
territory. This, too, has met with very 
favorable reception and has resulted in 
the stimulation of power company in- 
terest. All in all,” Mr. Hartley con- 
cludes, “it certainly looks as though it 
was going to be one whale of a Red 
Seal year.” 





Fruehling apartments—Red Seal. 
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Service Booklet—A new seryice book- 
let has just been distributed to the cus- 
tomers of the Coast Counties Gas & 
Electric Company. It is a revised and 
enlarged edition of one published some 
three years ago. It is being given to 
new customers applying for service and 
any customer asking for an improve- 
ment in service. Similar manuals have 
been issued by other companies. 





One of the oldest cities in California, Auburn, in the heart of the ’49 gold rush district, 


has a number of Red Seal homes. 


These were built last year. 
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ow — a Western Lighting 


ACH of the Mazda lamp manufac- 

turers has an institute. That of the 
National Lamp Works is at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio; that of Westinghouse 
at Bloomfield, N. J.; and that of the 
Edison Lamp Works at Harrison, N. J., 
and quite a little friendly rivalry exists 
between them in the development of 
new technique in the application of light 
to human needs, domestic, commercial 
and industrial. 

It has remained for the last named 
company, however, to be the first to 
establish an extension of the main edu- 
cational laboratory for the West, at 
San Francisco. 

With the moving of the general offices 
of the General Electric Company from 
the Rialto Building to the new sky- 
scraper Russ Building came the op- 
portunity for the Edison Lamp Works 
to make available space and facilities 
with which to duplicate in a complete 
way, though on a smaller scale, the 
demonstration apparatus found here- 
tofore only at one of the Eastern insti- 
tutes. 

Purpose of the Institute 

At the Edison Lamp Works lighting 
institute at Harrison, N. J., is presented 
the fruits of years of experimental and 
manufacturing efforts. There it is ar- 
ranged to demonstrate the possibilities 
of the use of lighting for business suc- 
cess, safety, comfort, beauty, as well as 
to demonstrate its flexibility. It is a 
laboratory for the use of artificial light, 
a detailed portrayal of the whole lamp 
industry, covering completely the de- 
velopment, manufacture, merchandis- 
ing and application of every style and 
type of incandescent lamp. 

3y means of the demonstration 
method lighting in all of its various 
fields can be portrayed dramatically. 





Besides the ceiling units shown in place are racks containing indus- 
trial lighting equipment and a historical exhibit. 


also shown. 


By L. G. GIANINI, Lighting Service Department, Edison Lamp Work 


This means that store and show win- 
dow lighting may be demonstrated in 
actual store and show windows, indus- 
trial lighting in a room especially 
equipped to show examples of the va- 
rious types of equipment, flood lighting 
and street lighting and the application 
of lighting for advertising purposes in 


A condensed replica of 
the institute at Harri- 
son, available to con- 
tractors, dealers, engi- 
neers or salesmen, and 
dedicated to improved 
lighting for the public. 


surroundings which show their effec- 
tiveness and proper or improper use. 

Because it is 3,000 miles distant but 
few Pacific Coast residents ever are 
able to visit the Harrison institute and 
derive from such a visit the benefits 
which are bound to accrue. In order 
to extend the sphere of usefulness of 
the institute the Edison Lamp Works 
has made arrangements with certain of 
its district offices to provide sufficient 
equipment and facilities for an exten- 
sion of the institute in certain ideally 
located centers, in other words to make 
the information immediately available 
to the users of lamps throughout the 
United States. 

Such an extension has just been es- 
tablished in San Francisco. It makes 
available facilities the fundamental 
purpose of which is to enable the user 
of incandescent lamps to derive the 
greatest possible benefit from their use. 

This may be accomplished directly, 
by which is meant that an industrial 
plant manager or store owner may visit 


Window units are 


here. 


this lighting extension and see for him- 
self lighting possibilities. 

The benefits may be derived indi- 
rectly through the holding of lighting 
schools for power company commercial 
lighting salesmen, or jobbers’ salesmen, 
or through the visit of the retail elec- 
trical dealer, any of whom will in turn 
transmit the information derived to the 
ultimate consumer by word of mouth 
or in practice. 


Equipment for Demonstrating 


These lighting demonstration facili- 
ties of the San Francisco district office 
of the Edison Lamp Works are con- 
tained in a demonstration room and a 
separate full size show window typical 
of modern store practice. 

The demonstration room is arranged 
so that daylight may be excluded en- 
tirely. It is fitted with six special ceil- 
ing lighting units. Four of these are 
of a heavy bowl semi-indirect type and 
one is of a totally indirect type, each 
arranged with three circuits. The sixth 
or center unit, as may be seen in the 
accompanying photographs, is of the 
same type as those used in the institute 
at Harrison, and is wired with five sep- 
arate circuits and so designed that it 
may be used as a direct lighting, white 
enclosing, semi-indirect, totally indirect 
or totally indirect luminous bowl unit. 

With this piece of equipment it is 
possible to show by actual demonstra- 
tion the difference in quality, in so far 
as diffusion, contrast, shadows, etc., are 
concerned, between direct lighting, 


semi-indirect lighting, totally indirect 
lighting, or totally indirect luminous 
bowl lighting. 

It is also possible to show how the 
quality of illumination varies with the 
distribution of lighting units by the 


Ceiling units, floodlights, and the domestic lighting exhibit at rear 
may be seen 


The center unit is the versatile 
demonstrating unit. 








Vork 


-Snstitute 


General Electric Company, San Francisco 


lighting of the six units just mentioned, 
either singly or with two, three, or five 
or the entire six units. 

With this equipment it is also pos- 
sible to demonstrate the ability to see 
or see speedily under low, medium or 
high intensity of a given quality of 
illumination. 


Classified Equipment Racks 


The wall space of this lighting demon- 
stration room is divided up into sec- 
tions by racks each covering a particu- 
lar phase of lighting application. This 
is taken care of by photographs, de- 
scriptive material and representative 
lighting auxiliaries applicable to their 
particular field. These auxiliaries, or 
fixtures, are all suspended from the 
ceiling portion of the rack by means of 
elexit outlets so that they may be 
changed at will and each outlet sep- 
arately lighted. 

There is one rack covering the indus- 
trial lighting field which when arranged 
as in the photograph shown here may 
be used to contrast different classes of 
lighting layouts as actually found and 
as recommended. The bare lamp may 
be compared with the RLM dome re- 
flector equipped with a white bowl 
lamp, which in turn is compared with a 
glassteel diffuser on actual pieces of 
work turned out by local industrials, or 
on the Snellen or speed-of-vision charts 
shown on the rack. In addition there 
are available for demonstration pur- 
poses pieces of lighting equipment de- 
signed for certain specific applications, 
as for example, for high mounting 
heights, or for vaporproof work. 

The commercial rack is fitted up in 
a similar manner. With the arrange- 
ment shown it is possible to compare 
the differences in quality between the 
light given out by either the white en- 
closing, the prismatic enclosing, or sev- 
eral typical semi-indirect units from a 
standpoint of diffusion, distribution, 
shadows and color of light output. 
Facilities are available also for compar- 
ing the light output of a clear Mazda 
lamp, a daylight lamp, or a clear lamp 
in a special north skylight unit. In- 
cluded within the commercial lighting 
rack is a historical exhibit showing the 
evolution of light producing mediums 
which exhibit contains several genuine 
antiques. 

Two popular floodlights of the same 
type are set up, one with a clear lens 
and the other with a stippled lens. 
There is a third lens of a type giving a 
rectangular distribution to the beam of 
light so that it is possible to demon- 
strate easily the different types of dis- 
tribution obtainable with a single flood- 
light by simply varying the lens. 

The home lighting rack is designed so 
as to be able to illustrate the lighting 
requirements of any section of the home. 
As set up and shown in the photograph, 


° 


Close-up of two ex- 
hibit racks showing 
industrial and com- 
mercial units, speed- 
of-vision clyinder, 
shadow boxes, eye 
test charts, photos of 
ighting installations, 
the historical exhibit 
and window reflect- 
ors. Foot-candle 
meter on desk and 
ceiling units show 
clearly also. 


the rack is particularly equipped to tell 
the story of shaded light. Two pairs of 
fixtures are set up, one equipped with 
shades and the other without. But 
little explanation is needed to show the 
desirability of the shaded equipment. 
In addition there is a popular make of 
semi-indirect unit particularly applic- 
able to the home arranged for compari- 
son with the commonly used candlestick 
type of fixture. Wall brackets are 
shown with various types of shades. 





The model show window in the corridor, 
Russ Building. 


Two table lamps of good design are 


set up so as to show their particular 


features to good advantage. There are 
several of the new light ornaments 
available for showing the beauty of this 
type of equipment. 

Adjacent to the home lighting rack 
may be seen the largest incandescent 
lamp made, the 30-kw. lamp, contrasted 
with the smallest incandescent lamp 
made, the grain of wheat lamp. There 
is in addition (not shown in the photo- 
graphs) a street lighting rack fitted up 
to show and demonstrate the latest de- 
velopments in street lighting equip- 
ment. 

All of the equipment is controlled by 
a 22-circuit switchboard centrally lo- 
cated. As may be seen from the photo- 
graphs, this demonstration room is 
fitted up in such a manner that schools 
for groups of up to 25 in number may 
be conducted. Forced ventilation equip- 
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ment has been included—a very neces- 
sary adjunct when shades and windows 
must be drawn and any considerable 
portion of the 11% kw. available for 
lighting demonstration is used. 


Model Show Window 

In the main hallway of the General 
Electric Company offices on the eignth 
floor of the Russ Building is a full sized 
show window comparable in all respects 
to the latest store practice. It is inter- 
esting to note that the plate glass of 
this show window is so large (7x 12 ft.) 
that none of the doors of the Russ 
Puilding elevators were large enough 
to allow it to be brought up into the 
building in the usual manner. It was 
necessary therefore to remove one of 
the windows from its panels on the 
eighth floor and haul the glass up to it 
on the outside of the building. 

The show window is equipped with 
three rows of show window reflectors, 
one row with 500-watt units on 1'%-ft. 
centers and two rows with 200-watt 
units on 1-ft. centers. In addition there 
are wall bracket outlets equipped with 
elexit fittings and four floor plug outlets. 

The show window reflectors and out- 
lets are controlled by means of 16 sep- 
arate switches. With this arrangement 
it is possible to demonstrate the effect 
of low, medium or high intensity clear 
light; the effect of different directions 
of light; the effect of different color 
combinations; as a matter of fact to 
secure practically any lighting effect 
that is normally produced on the stage. 
There is also included in the equipment 
a sign flashing arrangement so that the 
different lighting effects may be secured 
automatically in rotation. 


Available to All 


The greatest benefit from the opera- 
tion of this lighting demonstration room 
should be derived by the user of incan- 
descent lamps. Irrespective of his oc- 
cupation or classification, returns from 
a better lighting standard are many 
times the money and effort involved in 
securing these higher standards. Elec- 
trical dealers should benefit greatly 
since satisfactory standards of illumin- 
ation call for from two to four times 
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the lighting outlets now usually in- 
stalled. The jobber, of course, should 
benefit in the same manner as the dealer 
benefits. The power companies should 
benefit from these higher standards to 
a very marked degree. Proper stand- 
ards of illumination call for from three 
to ten times the wattage now actually 
found in practice. 

Although not as yet formally opened, 
this lighting demonstration room has 
already been used with numerous indi- 
viduals in industrial and commercial 
fields as well as for the conducting of a 
lighting school for the commercial 
lighting salesmen of one of the local 
public utilities. In the case of this 
latter group a two-day course was given 
which was attended by approximately 
twenty men. In a very condensed form 
the fundamentals of light production 
and illumination were discussed and 
demonstrated, following which the ap- 
plication of these fundamentals to 
specific problems was demonstrated 
with the equipment available. 

The institute extension is specifically 
designed to be used by every branch of 
the industry to advantage. It is the 
hope of those responsible for its care 
that it will be regarded in that spirit, 
and made use of at every available 
opportunity. 

$< 


Spreads Light and 
Knowledge 


IGHT, associated poetically with 
womankind since time immemorial, 
finds itself in safe and understanding 
care in the hands of Miss Mary Dooly 
of the Lighting Service Bureau of the 
Electrical League of Utah. Thus poetic 
fancy becomes pleasant fact and the 
homes of Utah are brighter thereby. 
Miss Mary Dooly has been associated 
with the Lighting Service Bureau of the 
Electrical League of Utah at Salt Lake 
City for the past three years. Her 
work consists of making contact with 
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Joys of Electric Cooking Known 
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in Reno 





Reno’s most modern and_ up-to- 
date apartment, The Riverside, con- 
tains forty apartments each completely 
equipped electrically. Each apartment 
has two rooms, bath and kitchen. The 
kitchen contains a Standard Electric 
Range built-in, is ventilated by an 
exhaust fan on the roof and has a 
built-in refrigerator operated from a 


central refrigerating plant in the base- 
ment. Each apartment is metered 
separately. Metering and billing of 
the apartments, however, is done by 
the hotel. 

Another large apartment house con- 
taining twenty-two apartments, and 
called the Sovereign House, is equipped 
with electric ranges of the same type. 


eS 





MISS MARY DOOLY 


new home owners and people contem- 
plating building new homes, with the 
object of establishing better standards 





Furniture Dealers as Electrical Outlets 


C. S. Hamilton Furniture Co., Salem, 
Ore., contributed the electrical idea at 
the Oregon State Fair held in Salem 
in September, in the manner shown 





above. The display featured electric 
refrigeration to which this company 
is devoting a great deal of its sales 
effort, and also electric ranges. 


of home wiring for the more effective 
use of lighting and appliances. She 
reaches more than 60 per cent of the 
owners of new homes, and has accom- 
plished very excellent results. She also 
works with contractors, with the idea 
of convincing them that better wiring is 
a basis for increased selling value. 

Largely as a result of Miss Dooly’s 
work several hundred residential instal- 
lations have been planned by the Light- 
ing Service Bureau, with an average of 
ten outlets being added in each case. 

In carrying on this work Miss Dooly 
obtains from the home owner, if pos- 
sible, the blue prints of the house and 
indicates thereon the outlets. If for 
various reasons people object to having 
their plans marked she talks over their 
problems with them. 

Apartment house owners and builders 
also are approached, and many of them 
have taken advantage of Miss Dooly’s 
suggestions, establishing standards 
which apartment house builders have 
found it advisable to meet. 

Types of outlets included in the in- 
creased number are switches, wall plug 
receptacles, wall brackets and ceiling 
lights. 

Satisfaction on the part of residence 
and apartment house owners with the 
added convenience occasioned by addi- 
tional outlets has resulted in much 
favorable publicity and has materially 
raised the general average of proper 
installations. 


re 


Cash Discount Used to Boost Sale— 
One of the most successful waffle iron 
campaigns that The Washington Water 
Power Company ever conducted was 
held last February. Sales totaled 684 
units, of which 405 were sold in the City 
of Spokane. A quart of maple syrup 
was given with each iron. A principal 
reason for the success of the sale, ac- 
cording to R. B. McElroy, assistant sales 
manager, was the giving of 50c cash 
discount from the sale price of $9.50. 
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Combined Sales Slip 
and Contract 


SALES slip which combines in it 

a contract for time payment sales 
ef appliances and a stimulant to the 
salesman to sell more than just what 
the customer asks for upon entering the 
store, has been worked out by the Val- 
ley Electrical Supply Company, Fresno, 
and has been in use successfully over a 
considerable period of time. The sales 
slip is reproduced above. 

It will be noted that a heavy line 
runs through the center of the slip. 
The salesman is instructed to write 
above that heavy line the items en- 
quired for by a customer upon entering 
the store and sold directly. Below the 
line are to be written the items which 
the customer buys upon the solicitation 
of the salesman, in other words, the 
built-up part of the sale. At the bot- 
tom of the sales slip will be noted a 
contract for deferred payment sales 
which is to be signed by the buyer. 

In the partciular sales slip made out 
above a typical case may be followed: 

Mrs. John Smith came in to buy one 
of the special toasters advertised for 
$3.95, with a down payment of $1.95. 
The full price of the toaster is entered 
in the column nearest to the item. The 
amount of cash is noted in the extreme 
right-hand column and right above the 
solid line, as it represents the amount 
of cash taken on the sale. 

The salesman, however, called the 
attention of Mrs. Smith to the fact that 
it was always handy to have some 
spare lamps and convinced her of the 
advisability of buying a carton. A 
carton of 60-watt lamps is noted below 
- the line, therefore. 

The salesman also inquired about 
Mrs. Smith’s appliances and suggested 
a new iron cord to her upon learning 
that she needed one. Moreover he sold 
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is best asset. 


+> 


Thus believes Jack Arnold, 
advertising manager of the Cen- 
tral Arizona Light & Power Com- 
pany, Phoenix. 

“Constant display is our pri- 
mary aim,” says Mr. Arnold. “We 
never miss a chance for exhibit- 
ing electric equipment under 
operation. Such displays are 
always well lighted, well attended 
with competent demonstrators, 
and kept in operation long hours. 
Night demonstrations are best, on 
account of the attractiveness 
added by illumination. The extra 
work and the long hours all have 
to be forgotten in consideration 
of the very material advantage 
gained by such displays. 


“Our window displays are, of 
course, our one regular source of 
contact with the public. Attrac- 
tive windows, frequently changed, 
with attendants on the floor until 
late at night, we have found 
bring us the business. You must 
catch husbands and wives to- 
gether, as you do after the show 
any warm spring evening when 
they are strolling up the street. 
It doesn’t take any very keen 
analysis nor occult psychology to 
know that that is where your 
sales are going to bulk.” 


Mr. Arnold also capitalizes 
upon darkness in another way. 
Witness his overhead kitchen 
lamp campaign, which he decided 
would open the way for an in- 
crease in the sales of all other 
minor electrical appliances han- 


a HE salesman of electrical equipment simply has to wake up to 

the fact that he must be a night owl, and that darkness is 
He can’t make it, but he can take advantage of it 
en hours a day with not more than six of those ten for sleep.” 


BE A NIGHT OWL! 





dled by the power company. “A 
good light shows the possibilities 
of kitchen comfort and conven- 
ience,” is the way he puts it. 
Having decided upon the type of 
unit to be featured in the cam- 
paign he advertised in the local 
newspapers and then followed 
that publicity with an extensive 
canvass both uptown and down- 
town. He got results. 

“In the office section,” says Mr. 
Arnold, “it was only necessary to 
demonstrate the lighting unit in 
order to get a rise out of the pros- 
pect. If he refused it for his 
office, we sold it to him as a sur- 
prise and a luxury as well as a 
convenience, a comfort and a 
necessity for his wife’s kitchen; 
if he bought one for his office, we 
shamed him into buying the same 
for his wife’s business.” 

The power company is follow- 
ing the policy of trying to edu- 
cate the public to complete elec- 
trification of the home. “There 
are two logical starting points in 
this,” explained Mr. Arnold. 

“As conservers of health and 
strength, the vacuum cleaner and 
washing machine stand in a class 
by themselves among all the im- 
provements of the times, and so 
we use these as our focal points. 
We carry on the campaign on 
these two units simultaneously, 
working up to them or down to 
them, or in the last analysis hold- 
ing them in reserve as our best 
persistent talking points to a 
prospect who is hard to get.” 


seeceeee 
sunnsonnnannnonnevnnnesnnsoneesnensuneeueeeeuensuucesnessnnnseuseenecnecgueseucusucssnussneensneeeaucesucesueneuceneeeseesneaconsunucosuccnsecvsemsesasennucngeucuseusonsnsnconesunrcnssqusncnneusueausasennaucnancuneusavenneucuauugnsecnscusnscunecnnseunuacnseunncuusnuunanangensagsqusease . 


her an iron cord with the switch in the 
plug. This item also is noted below 
the line. A total of the cash taken in 
is then added up, amounting to $4.70. 

Instead of requiring the signing of a 
separate contract form for the time 
payments on the special toaster, the 
bottom of the sales slip was used and 
signed by Mrs. Smith and counter- 
signed by the salesman. 


These sales slips are watched very 
carefully by the heads of departments 
and an effort is made at all times to 
show the salesmen the advantage of 
building up the sale of lamps and ac- 
cessories on all possible occasions. This 
form of sales slip acts as a very effec- 
tive stimulator to the sales force on the 
floor, according to H. H. Courtright, 
manager. 
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National Survey Shows Electric 
Refrigeration Saves 


An average of $105.36 a year is re- 
ported by American housewives who 
have turned from ice to electric refrig- 
eration, according to a nation-wide sur- 
vey recently completed by the Frigid- 
aire Corporation. Three questions were 
asked of 10,000 Frigidaire users and the 
answers form the first comprehensive 
survey of electric refrigeration costs 
ever made. 


A summary of the replies shows that 
the average cost of operating is $2.66 a 
month, as compared with an average of 
$5.59 a month formerly paid for ice. 
Figured on an annual basis, electric 
current for these electric refrigerators 
averages $31.92 as compared with 
$67.08 for ice, or an economy of $35.28 
yearly in actual operating’ costs. 


Losses due to food spoilage, which 
housewives state are now prevented by 
electric refrigeration, are revealed in 
the survey. With ice, these losses aver- 
aged $5.84 a month, or $70.08 a year— 
a greater amount than the cost of ice 
itself, the letters show. Summarizing 
the economies in operating costs and 
the savings by elimination of food spoil- 
age, the survey reveals that the average 
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total savings per family with electric 
refrigeration is $105.86 a year. 

“Electric current rates and ice prices 
vary so widely in different localities 
that it has been difficult to determine a 
fair and accurate average,” says E. G. 
Biechler, president and general man- 
ager of the Frigidaire Corporation. 
“Only by obtaining information from 
every section of the country could con- 
clusive figures be found. 

It is significant that several letters 
indicated ice had been used for only 
four months of the year, while electric 
refrigeration is being used throughout 
the entire twelve months.” 


Today there are between 
8,000,000 and 9,000,000 re- 
frigerators in use in Amer- 
ica, with 24,000,000 homes. 
Only one out of three homes 
has a refrigerator. 
$< fp 
Spokane Waffle Iron Sale 
Raises Average 


Selling 695 waffle irons during the 
month of February, The Washington 
Water Power Company, Spokane, easily 
outsold the totals of four previous 
February waffle iron campaigns last 
year and increased the average of 437 


—— 
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irons in the five years by 258, according 
to R. B. McElroy, assistant sales 
manager. 


Securing an electric waffle iron which 
could be retailed at $8.88, and with 
terms of 88 cents down and the balance 
at $1 a month, the Spokane company 
found a hearty response to such a pop- 
ular price. Previous prices had been 
from $10 to $12. A quart of maple 
syrup was given to each purchaser. 
Another innovation was the publication 
of an approved recipe for waffles, dis- 
played conspicuously in the newspaper 
advertisements used for the campaign. 

A postcard was used for direct-by- 
mail exploitation of the waffle irons, 
which included a handy order form on 
the self-addressed side of the card. The 
new low popular price and direct ad- 
vertising are credited by Mr. McElroy 
for the record waffle iron sales. 


Following are sales results of the 
past five February sales: 





Suburban 

Spokane Offices Total 

1923 160 150 310 
1924 ; 115 171 286 
1925 371 160 531 
1926. i 207 156 363 
1927.. 7 409 286 695 
Total . 1,362 923 2,185 
Average : 252 185 437 


Light Speaks in All Languages 


F THE average 

sales organization has rested content 
to reach only the English speaking pub- 
lic, not so Curtis Lighting, Inc., whose 
clever folder, “How Rollo Rich Found 
the Wonderful Treasure in Right 
Light,” is designed to tell its message 
to every merchant in the world. 

Illustrated by cartoons in color, the 
text of each page is repeated in French, 


TO 


SSS 


La deslumbradora luz de la tienda del Sr. Fracaso, 
heria los ojos de la gente, y la alejaba de sus 


escaparates. 


manufacturer or 


German, Italian, Yiddish, Greek, Swed- 
ish, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, Japan- 
ese and Arabic. 

The story starts with a contrast be- 
tween Peter Poor and Rollo Rich. It 
compares the size of their respective 
windows, the way in which they keep 
them, the manner in which their goods 
are displayed, and forcibly calls atten- 
tion to the effect of lighting in making 


for the success of Rollo Rich and the 
failure of Peter Poor. The pamphlet is 
one that can be used to good effect by 
dealers and lighting salesmen in prac- 
tically every country in the world or in 
every foreign speaking community in 
this country, since the message on every 
page is printed in each of the lan- 
guages. Copies of the booklet are 
available to dealers. 


Curtis Lighting 


Ho npuxpsitsiit Markuii cpeT B OKHaX Pomana 


npwiaBkaM. 


Tandis qué la lumiétre cachée dans |'étalage de 
Jean Richard attira les acheteurs 


Det blandande ljuset i Fattig-Pers butik drev 


folket bort 


Das blendende Licht in dem Laden des Peter Grmlid 


cb alle feine Qundfdaft People Away 


ecante nella bottega di Pietro Povero 


Tenea 
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ey 
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The Blinding Light from Peter Poor's Shop Drove 


OcnennTenbHoe ocBemeHHe 8 TOproBom MOMeUIe- 
anu [lerpa Beaqummxsna otroaano soxyna- 
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Mentre che la luce nascosta nella vetmna di 
Beppo Ricco attird i clienti 
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Juan Rico atraia al piblico induciéndolo a 
comprar 


While The Hidden Light in Rollo’s Window Drew 
Them All In To Buy 
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Key Chart Helps Dealer Increase Sales Volume 


List of limportant Points Kept on Desk as Reminder Aids 
in Developing New Ideas and Improving Business 


6é¢ AM constantly seeking new ways 

and means of increasing my an- 
nual sales volume,” said an electrical 
dealer who keeps on his desk the key 
chart shown. 

“About once a week I scan this chart 
to see whether there is anything I can 
do to improve my business. As I glance 
over it I give it constructive thought 
from the standpoint of what is going 
on. I am always looking for loopholes, 
weak spots which could be strengthened, 
trying to analyze my methods from the 
standpoint of increasing business. 

“In my desk are large manila en- 
velopes containing magazine clippings 
on subjects corresponding to those on 
the chart, so that whenever I want to 
develop a pet idea of my own or hatch 
up a scheme, I simply dig down into my 
file drawer and yank out the folder de- 
sired, and then I set about building up 
my idea into concrete form. 


Advertising 

“Let me explain why I think the 
factors listed on the chart are import- 
ant. Take advertising, for example. 
Advertising is the gas on which I run 
my business. This gas stimulates sales 
and adds momentum to the footsteps of 
patrons who may make a path to my 
door. Gas costs money but if I don’t 
spend it to speed up my business the 
engine of sales volume soon stalls. 

“Advertising may take many forms 
which yield a profitable return and to 
which results can be definitely traced 
in some way or other. There are many 
forms of advertising available—circu- 
lars, letters, postcards, blotters, bill- 
boards, souvenirs and mementos—anhd 
I have found that it is poor policy to 
stick to only one form of advertising 
unless, after experimenting with them 
all, it develops that only a certain type 
will achieve definite results. In adver- 
tising it is a good rule to talk service 
and quality or low price and big value 
for the money, but it never pays to mix 
them for you cannot talk policy and 
low price and have your advertising 
ring true. 


Credit and Collections 

“Credit and collection problems are 
important factors in business. They 
are the driving rods which make your 
machine travel swiftly along the high- 
way of sales volume. Credit is extended 
too easily in order to get the business, 
and collections often are neglected until 
it is too late to catch the coin before it 
rolls down the sewer. 


Expense Record and Overhead 


“Most dealers are still careless about 
their expense records, but remember 
that if a dealer does not keep correct 
records of all business expenses he will 
soon have no business expense to keep 
a record of because the expenses will 
eat up the profits and the business, and 
the sheriff will soon preach a funeral 
oration on the front steps over the re- 


mains. A man who fails to keep proper 
expense records only cheats himself. 


Interior Arrangement and Atmosphere 
“Interior arrangement and atmos- 
phere are achieved by artistic effects, 
not necessarily the most expensive, but 
those little touches which make for 
charm, attractiveness and restfulness, 
build good-will and increase patronage. 
There are many electrical merchan- 
disers who do not hestitate a moment 
to spend a few thousand dollars for a 
new car of the latest mode, but who 
almost throw a fit when someone sug- 
gests that they spend a few hundred 
dollars in rejuvenating their shops. 


Salesmanship 
“Salesmanship and selling by sugges- 
tion are the rubber tires on which busi- 
ness rides smoothly along the path to 
sales success. Salesmanship is the 


[E]sessscenvenseesesesevssrsvenensscesscosseccscessessessesscesessesserersessfa] 


Do You Keep These Factors 
of Your Business Before 
You Constantly? 


Advertising in all its forms 

Collection and credit problems 

Expense records and overhead 

Interior arrangement and at- 
mosphere 

Salesmanship 

Service and business building 

Stock control and turnover 

Store appearance 

Window displays 


[epsvsssrecsevssssnsvssesnsesnsssonsssssnssssnsssssssssevsessessenssenssseersfa] 


mouthpiece of the store, the loud- 
speaker of the business, and should be 
constantly in tune with what the pub- 
lic wants. Salesmen should be kept in- 
formed of the firm’s policies and ideals. 
I keep in close enough touch with my 
salesmen at all times to see that they 
are carrying out my ideals. 

“Correct selling methods help play a 
pleasant tune on the cash register. 
Selling involves courtesy, attentiveness, 
willingness to serve, enthusiasm, and a 
desire to please, and the salesmen must 
combine them all or they will only 
scratch the sales surface. 


“A combination of good salesmanship 
and suggestion-method selling of the 
right sort produces excellent results. 
By ‘suggestion-method’ I do not mean 
suggesting another line of purchase 
by asking, ‘How about some floor or 
table lamps today?’ That simply gives 
the customer a quick chance to answer, 
‘No!’ But if a salesman says, ‘By the 
way, we have got something new in 
floor lamps. Wouldn’t you like to look 
them over?’ or, ‘We have just received 
a new table lamp. Wouldn’t you like 
to see it?’ or uses some other means of 
arousing interest and compelling atten- 
tion, he leads up to an additional sale. 
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Service and Business Building 


“Service is the key which unlocks the 
door to profit. Service is the person- 
ality of the store—a living, breathing 
thing. It is not something which is 
wrapped up and handed to the cus- 
tomer over the counter; it is something 
that the customers must be made to 
feel the moment they step inside the 
front door. It is the concern’s manner 
of making promises or not making 
them. It is telling them the right thing 
at the right time. By the type of 
service that they receive are the cus- 
tomers convinced that that particular 
establishment deserves both their pur- 
chases and their confidence and that 
leads to repeat business and a lot of 
new business. 


Stock Control and Turnover 

“An unwieldy stock or the absence 
of records of fast-moving stock, best 
sellers, average sellers, poor sellers, 
makes it difficult for the sales engine to 
turn over and produce power to increase 
sales volume. I try to keep my sales 
engine well oiled at all times and in 
good shape, hitting on all six, and I 
overhaul it once a month. 


Store Appearance 


“T think it is advisable to give con- 
stant thought to improving my store’s 
appearance, to keep at least one jump 
ahead of my nearest competitor. People 
notice and patronize a place of business 
only if it is made to look attractive and 
inviting. The store front and the in- 
terior atmosphere either repel or at- 
tract the passing public. A dealer 
who caters to the best trade in town 
and competes with the best stores can 
only obtain topnotch prices for quality 
merchandise if his store front and in- 
terior displays compete favorably with 
those of other electrical dealers. 


Window Displays 


“Window displays are an avenue of 
sales approach to the customer’s pocket- 
book. I know the public will come my 
way and leave its cash behind if my 
windows are attractive enough to draw 
them into the store and if I create in 
them the desire to possess what they 
see on display. I know that money 
spent on good window displays is money 
well spent. 

“Neglect of any of these items will 
be reflected, sooner or later, in de- 
creased sales volume. That’s why my 
key chart is valuable. It reminds me 


not to neglect any of them.” 
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News of the Industry 








Portland Voters Defeat Proposed 
Merger by 2-to-l1 Vote 


At a special election called April 9 
by the City Council the voters of Port- 
land by a vote of 2 to 1 defeated the 
proposed plan of the Portland Electric 
Power Company to purchase the physi- 
cal properties of the Northwestern 
Electric Company. The final count 
showed 30,028 against the measure and 
14,513 in favor of it, with practically a 
50 per cent vote cast. Only 24 out of 
the 486 precincts returned a favorable 
majority, in each case a narrow one, 
while in many precincts the ratio 
against the measure ran 5 to 1 or 
greater. 

The proposal to merge the companies, 
and thereby to effect a large annual 
saving in fixed charges and operating 
expense now incurred in operating the 
duplicated systems, came from the two 
interested companies, who offered to 
return these savings to the rate-payers 
in the form of reduced rates. New and 
decreased rate schedules had been filed 
with the Public Service Commission of 
Oregon, and by order of that body were 
to have become effective if and when 
the sale should be consummated. Under 
the new tariffs domestic consumers 
would have saved $200,000; commercial 
lighting consumers, $125,000; and in- 
dustrial power consumers, $100,000. 
All of the 100,000 customers of both 
companies in Portland would have bene- 
fited from these reductions. 

The action of the City Council was 
made necessary by a clause in the 
franchise of the Northwestern Electric 
Company prohibiting that company 
from selling to a competing company 
without the consent of the council. The 
council, unwilling to accept the respon- 
sibility of passing on the companies’ 
proposal, referred the matter to the 
people, authorizing a special election 
when the companies agreed to stand the 
expense of such election. 


weniger 
Grays Harbor Co. to Expand 
Electric Park Plant 


Construction of a 10,000-hp. unit at 
its Electric Park steam plant is to be 
begun by the Grays Harbor Railway & 
Light Company, Aberdeen, Wash., ac- 
cording to the announcement of W. W. 
Briggs, general manager. The cost is 
estimated at $1,500,000. 

Mr. Briggs has announced that the 
construction of this unit will not inter- 
fere with the development of the Cow- 
litz River power project, but that it is 
being built to provide for industrial ex- 
pansion expected before the Cowlitz 
power becomes available, which will be 
in about five years. Plans for the latter 


development include the erection of a 
power plant near Mayfield, about 25 
miles southeast of Chehalis, Wash., with 
an initial unit of 49,000 kw. and 
an ultimate capacity of 166,000 kw. 
(Journal of Electricity, June 15, 1926, 
p. 588.) 
a 





San Diego Company Reduces Its 
Electric and Steam Rates 


Reduction in electric and steam rates 
of the San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company were placed in effect 
April 20, in compliance with an order of 
the California Railroad Commission. 

Following a complaint by residents 
of the San Juan Capistrano district 
that the company’s electric rates in that 
section were excessive and the service 


poor, the Railroad Commission investi- 
gated the entire system with the result 
that its engineering department r2- 
ported that the company’s earnings in 
1927 were substantially $400,000 in ex- 
cess of a net return of 7% per cent on 
its investment. At the hearing the 
company stipulated that it would ac- 
cept a reduction of its income by the 
amount which it exceeded a rate of re- 
turn of 7% per cent, with the result 
that the new rates become effective im- 
mediately. 

Reductions for the various classes of 
business are approximately as follows: 
lighting, 11.4 per cent; general power, 
11.1 per cent; agricultural power, 15.2 
per cent; street lighting, 6.3 per cent; 
electric railway, 7.5 per cent; steam 
heating, 8.6 per cent. 
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Two 10,000,000-cp. Aviation Beacons in 
California Dedicated 


N APRIL 15 two 10,000,000-cp. 


aviation beacons, one at the sum- 
mit of Mount Diablo near San Francisco 
Bay, and the other in the Merced Hills 
near Los Angeles, erected by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California at the 
suggestion of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, were dedicated 


The 10,000,000-cp. aviation beacon erected 
at the summit of Mount Diablo. A similar 
beacon stands in the Merced Hills in Los 
Angeles County. 
to American aviation by Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh who touched a telegraph key 
which lighted the beacons and set them 
revolving. 





Each beacon is installed on the top of 
a 75-ft. steel tower and is visible from 
the air for a distance of between 100 
and 150 miles. Both reflector and lens 
of each beacon are 36 in. in diameter. 
Immediately in front of the reflector is 
a 1,500-watt incandescent lamp. These 
lamps are of 500 hr. normal life, each 
good for about 60 days’ operation. The 
beacon is equipped with a device which 
holds two of these 1,500-watt lamps, 
with one directly in front of the focal 
point of the reflector. In case this lamp 
burns out the second lamp is automati- 
cally put in its place. An automatic 
astronomical clock turns each beacon 
on at sunset and off at sunrise, and 
automatically compensates for the con- 
stantly changing hours of both. 

The Department of Commerce has 
assigned to the Mount Diablo beacon 
the code letters “SD” for “Standard- 
Diablo,” and to the Merced Hills beacon 
the letters “SL” for “Standard-Los 
Angeles.” These letters, 12 ft. high 
and outlined in red neon lights, hang 
on the sides of the respective towers. 
The neon lights flash at regular inter- 
vals in the Morse-Continental code. 

In order to obtain the power neces- 
sary for the operation of the Mount 
Diablo beacon, the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company built a transmission line 
up the mountain. The Merced Hills 
beacon is on the property of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and was already pro- 
vided with electric service by the South- 
ern California Edison Company. 

Because of its location the Mount 
Diablo light corresponds to a beacon 
on a tower 4,000 ft. high. Flyers bound 
toward’ San Francisco from the East, 
North and South may get their bear- 
ings from its flash. 
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Defective Foundations Cause of 
St. Francis Dam Failure 


Defective foundations caused the 
failure of the St. Francis dam, accord- 
ing to the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
and the conclusions arrived at by four 
other investigating bodies. 

The jury pointed out two basic er- 
rors involved in the construction of the 
dam. One was an error in engineering 
judgment in determining the character 
of the foundation at the St. Francis 
dam site and in deciding the best type 
of dam to build there. Responsibility 
for that error was placed upon “the 
Bureau of Water Works and Supply 
and chief engineer thereof.” The other 
error was in regard to fundamental 
policy relating to public safety. “The 
responsibility for the error in public 
policy belongs to those to whom the 
chief engineer is subservient, including 
the Department of Water and Power 
Commissioners, the legislative bodies of 
city and state and the public at large.” 
Based on the finding “of no evidence of 
criminal act or intent on the part of 
the Board of Water Works & Supply 
or any engineer or employée in the con- 
struction or operation of the dam,” the 
jury recommended that there be no 
criminal prosecution. 


In charging the failure of the dam to 
defective foundations the committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Young of Cali- 
fornia pointed out that the failure indi- 
cated “the desirability of having all 
such structures erected and maintained 
under the supervision and control of 
state authorities.” This committee also 
pointed out that there was nothing in 
the failure of the dam “to indicate that 
the accepted theory of gravity dam de- 
sign is in error or that there is any 
question about the safety of concrete 
dams designed in accordance with that 
theory when built upon even ordinarily 
sound bedrock.” This committee was 
composed of A. J. Wiley, consulting 
engineer, Boise, Idaho, chairman; G. D. 
Louderback, professor of geology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; F. L. 
Ransome, professor of economic geol- 
ogy, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena; F. E. Bonner, district engi- 
neer, U. S. Forest Service and Cali- 
fornia representative Federal Power 
Commission, San Francisco; H. T. Cory, 
consulting engineer, Los Angeles, and 
F. H. Fowler, consulting engineer, San 
Francisco. 

The board appointed by the Los An- 
geles district attorney stated that an 
error in judgment was made in con- 
structing the dam, that the geological 
formations at the site had not been 
studied adequately, and that the failure 
was due to defective foundation mate- 
rial, some of which became soft and 
yielding when saturated. This board 
was composed of E. L. Mayberry, C. T. 
Leeds, W. G. Clark, R. E. Sedgwick and 
L. L. Johnson, the latter two being 
geologists. 

A similar finding was reported to the 
Los Angeles City Council by a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Elwood Mead, 
Louis C. Hill, General Lansing H. 
Beach and D. C. Henny. 
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Dr. R. T. Hill, geologist, Prof. C. F. 
Tolman of the geological department 
of Stanford University, and D. W. 
Murphy, engineer, the special geological 
committee appointed by the Board of 
Water and Power Commissioners to in- 
vestigate rock and soil conditions at the 
dam, filed a concurring report. 

i 
San Joaquin Company Employees 
to Build Summer Camp 

The splendid spirit of co-operation 
existing between the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation, Fresno, and its 
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employees is shown by the plan now 
under way for the establishment of a 
Summer camp on the shores of Crane 
Valley Lake, fifty miles from Fresno. 
The camp will be situated on an 80- 
acre site bordering Cozy Cove. This 
site, which was donated by the com- 
pany for this use, now has on it the 
summer homes of A. G. and A. Emory 
Wishon, a dining room which had been 
erected in connection with the ditch 
tender’s quarters, and a company guest 
house. 

Plans call for the erection of ten or 
twelve cabins, two domitories of twenty 
beds each, rest rooms, and a ware- 
house where club members may store 
their camping equipment ready for use 
whenever they see fit to run up for a 
camping trip. The cabins will be com- 
pletely equipped and will accommodate 
four persons each. A large number of 
camping sites will be prepared con- 
venient to stoves, water and other con- 
veniences. Electricity is already sup- 
plied to the location and a supply of 
clear spring water is developed and 
ready for piping to the new buildings. 
A club house is one of the future pro- 
jects that will follow the erection of a 
new company house at Black Rock on 
the Kings River, which will release the 
present guest house at Crane Valley 
for use as a club house. 

The project is being handled by the 
San Joaquin Power Club, composed of 
employees of the San Joaquin com- 
pany throughout its territory with a 
club chapter in each district. Lee R. 
Duncan, president of the Fresno chapter 
and a member of the San Joaquin com- 
pany’s engineering department, will 
superintend the construction of the 
camp, which is expected to start within 
a few weeks. All the work will be done 


by the employees over week-ends. 
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American Power & Light Co. to 
Buy Montana Power Co. 


Agreement to sell the Montana Power 
Company, Butte, to the American Power 
& Light Company, which is supervised 
by the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany, has been announced by John D. 
Ryan, president of the Montana com- 
pany, subject to the approval of the 
stockholders. Under the terms of the 
agreement, stockholders in the Montana 
Power Company would exchange two 
shares of a new issue of $5 preferred 
stock, Series A, of the American Power 
& Light Company for one share of com- 
mon stock of the Montana Power Com- 
pany. A stockholders’ meeting was to 
have been called on or about April 24 
to consider the matter. 

The Montana Power Company has 
hydro-electric plants at Hauser Lake, 
Canyon Ferry and Holter on the Mis- 
souri River, on the Madison River near 
Norris, on the Big Hole River near 
Divide, at Billings, at Mystic Lake near 
Columbus, Livingston and Lewistown, 
with a total generating capacity of 
234,850 kva. The company also con- 
trols the Great Falls Power Company 
which has three plants, Black Eagle, 
Rainbow and Volta, with a combined 
capacity of 98,000 kva.; the Thompson 
Falls Power Company with a 35,000- 
kva. plant at Thompson Falls and the 
Deer Lodge Electric Company which 
purchases its power. aa 

The Montana Power Company is In- 
terconnected with the system of The 
Washington Water Power Company, 
control of which also recently passed to 
the American Power & Light Com- 
pany. Details of the proposed sale 
were published in full in the Feb. 1 
issue of Electrical West, p. 107. The 
American company also controls the 


Northwestern Electric Company of 
Portland, Ore. 
ia ——_— 


Negotiations Under Way for 


Elephant Butte Power 

The erection of a power house at 
Elephant Butte dam in New Mexico and 
the sale of power generated there to the 
El Paso Electric Company is contem- 
plated under the terms of an agreement 
recently drawn up, and now under con- 
sideration by the directors of the Water 
Users’ Association. 

The agreement provides that the 
Elephant Butte Irrigation District of 
New Mexico and the El Paso County 
Water Improvement Dstrict No. 1 of 
Texas are “to construct, operate and 
maintain the Elephant Butte power 
house at sufficient capacity to deliver at 
least 18,000 kw. at El Paso,” together 
with a single circuit three-phase, 110- 
kv. wood pole transmission line to El 
Paso and a suitable substation at the 
El Paso terminus of the line. The 
Elephant Butte dam is part of an irri- 
gation project, and no power would be 
available during the months when there 
is no irrigation. The contract must be 
approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and ratified by the voters, who 
also must authorize the necessary bond 
issues. 
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Personnel Changes Announced by 
Westinghouse Company 


C. E. Heise, formerly district man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
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ing Company, has been appointed as- 
sistant to vice-president. In his broad- 
ened responsibilities his activities will 
extend throughout the entire Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. Heise is well known in California 
electrical circles. He was one of the 
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organizers of the San Francisco Elec- 
trical Development League and is one 
of its past presidents. He is at present 
serving as a member of the executive 
committee of the Pacific Coast Elec- 
trical Association and as a member of 
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the advisory committee of the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Bureau. 
Announcement also has been made 
by the Westinghouse company that W. 
R. Marshall, for the past 19 years con- 
nected with the company, has_ been 
made its Pacific Coast district manager. 


a —~<f>— a 





Acquisition of Puget Sound Co. 
by Seattle Proposed 


A bill has been introduced into the 
Seattle City Council by W. T. Camp- 
bell, councilman, providing that the 
city acquire, by condemnation or other- 
wise, the properties of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company. The pro- 
posed measure calls for an initial ap- 
propriation of $25,000 to start an ap- 
praisal of the company’s holdings, 
including its distribution system within 
the city and the power plants at White 





River, Baker River and Snoqualmie 
Falls. 

Definite opposition to the measure 
has developed in the City Council, led 
by Oliver T. Erickson, chairman of the 
utilities committee of the council, who 
pointed out that the sum of $25,000 
“would be a mere drop in the bucket” 
and that before the city got through 
with the proceedings it would be re- 
quired to appropriate $250,000. At last 
report the committee had postponed 
action for one week. 


Rocky Mountain Utilities Make Plans to 
Build Up Agricultural Load 


N ambitious project was launched 

at the joint conference of the Colo- 
rado Utilities Association and Rocky 
Mountain Division, National Electric 
Light Association, at Colorado Springs, 
March 19-20. According to the program 
tentatively in mind, the electric utilities 
of Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico 
will undertake a survey of the under- 
ground streams in their territories with 
a view toward building up the agricul- 
tural resources and at the same time 
developing a substantial power load for 
the various companies. 

While the public utilities are spon- 
soring the project and largely will di- 
rect it, the actual work of making the 
survey will be undertaken by the Colo- 
rado State Agricultural College, under 
the supervision of Charles A. Lory, 
president. The utility men of the 
Rocky Mountain states believe that this 


project will give a great impetus to 
rural line extension and development 
and create a heavy pumping load in at 
least a dozen localities. 

In conducting the various meetings 
the chairmen proceeded along the lines 
of a questionnaire, with those in at- 
tendance answering the various ques- 
tions propounded by giving expressions 
of their views and experiences cover- 
ing the respective subjects. As an ex- 
ample, the entire program of the Engi- 
neering Section was based on the follow- 
ing: “What importance may be attached 
to various engineering-commercial sur- 
veys of towns or communities where 
an intensive campaign for increased 
load is contemplated, such as domestic 
cooking and water heating?” “Is it 
not true that the research and findings 
of our engineering committees of the 
national association have been of perm- 
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anent scientific value ?” “Is the position 
correctly taken that our local commit- 
tees have not only the opportunity of 
contributing to the work of the national 
committees, but also of taking some 
intensive schooling through study of 
findings of the national committees and 
then of passing on their understandings 
to the local industries ?” 


It also was brought out that there is 
a well defined tendency away from 
hydro-electric development because of 
the recent advance in reducing the cost 
of steam-generated energy, especially 
in California. It was declared that un- 
less there is an increase in the efficiency 
of hydro plants comparable with steam 
plants this tendency will become even 
more pronounced. 


Other subjects discussed during the 
Engineering Section meetings were: 
overhead systems, inductive co-ordina- 
tion, meters, underground systems, 
high-pressure turbines, and the use of 
powdered coal fuel. The Engineering 
Section meeting was conducted by R. F. 
Throne. 

Harry Adler presided over the Ac- 
counting Section meetings. J. E. Loi- 
seau, national chairman, corporate 
finance committee, N.E.L.A., discussed 
the value of financing through stocks 
of no par value and the various trends 
in this direction. W. J. Benning spoke 
on classification of accounts; F. C. Scott 
on fixed capital; and H. P. Tewksbury 
on purchasing and storeroom practices. 

J. A. Clay, division chairman, rural 
lines committee, presided during the 
session which launched the project of 
making a survey of underground 
streams. During this session George 
C. Wheeler, editor, Western Farm Life, 
Denver, discussed “Rural Electrification 
in Our Western States.” 


G. B. Buck, Public Service Company 
of Colorado, Denver, presided over the 
Commercial Section meeting. Customer 
relations, electrical advertising, home 
lighting, industrial heating, street and 
highway lighting and refrigeration all 
came in for attention. 

V. L. Board, chairman, Rockv Moun- 
tain Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, led the discussion on public 
relations. He described the difference 
between present-day public relations 
activities and those of the committee on 
co-operation with educational institu- 
tions. Customer ownership, industrial 
relations, public speaking and women’s 
committee activities were among the 
subjects discussed in this department. 

George H. Shaw in discussing public 
relations activities pointed out that 
only by educational work in the schools 
and institutions of higher education can 
the utilities hope to create a friendly 
attitude on the part of the next gen- 
eration. He said that high school 
students of today within the next few 
years will be sitting in judgment on 
law-makers, city councilmen, members 
otf utility commissions and state legis- 
latures. Unless they are taught now 


to keep an open mind on public utility 
problems they will develop the same 
prejudices that the public utilities are 
combating today. 
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Oppose Raising St. Francis Dam 
Funds by Rate Increases 


Decided opposition has developed in 
Los Angeles to the proposal of the 
Water and Power Commissioners’ re- 
quest for a 88 per cent increase in 
water rates to be adopted as a means 
to raise funds to pay damages result- 
ing from the failure of the St. Francis 
dam. It is estimated that at least 
$8,000,000 or $10,000,000 will be re- 
quired. The protests filed by improve- 
ment associations, property owners, and 
indignant citizens were strong enough 
to cause the indefinite postponement of 
a scheduled meeting of the City Coun- 
cil’s water and power committee, at 
which the proposed water-rate increases 
were to have been considered. 


The protestants argue that the muni- 
cipal power department, which is spend- 


ing $900,000 for reconstruction of 
power plant No. 2 and which has 


$3,230,000 lying idle for future use in 
building an auxiliary steam plant, 
should assist in sharing the burden of 
expense caused by the dam failure. 
They also point out that although the 
power bureau plants are operated by 
aqueduct water nothing has been paid 
by the power bureau toward the con- 
struction of the aqueduct and that the 
power bureau also owes the taxpayers 
$5,000,000 for interest and sinking 
fund charges on power bonds paid from 
taxation on account of the lack of 
power revenues to meet these charges, 
as promised when the city started in 
the power business. Protests filed by 
some of the organizations have been 
accompanied by demands for removal 
or resignation of the entire member- 
ship of the Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners. 


The power bureau is rushing work on 
the reconstruction of power plant No. 2 
in the San Francisquito Canyon, and by 
carrying on the work 24 hours per day 
hopes to have one unit back in opera- 
tion by the middle of June. It will take 
until November to replace the other 
unit, according to E. F. Scattergood, 
electrical engineer. 


<a ___—_. 


B. C. Company’s Alouette Plant 
Is Placed in Operation 


Alouette power plant, the new 12,500- 
hp. automatic generating station of the 
British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Ltd., has been placed in 
operation. This plant is situated on 
Stave Lake, 11% miles north of the 
Stave Falls plant and its single gen- 
erator will be automatically operated 
from the latter. The Alouette plant took 
about three years to construct and cost 
approximately $2,500,000. 

The chief features in the construction 
of the plant have been the driving of 
the 3,400-ft. tunnel from the Alouette 
Lakes to Stave River and the erection 
of a dam which raised the waters of 
Alouette Lake 45 ft. The water flow- 
ing through the Alouette plant will be 
used again at Stave Falls and later will 
be used a third time when the plant at 
Ruskin on the Stave River is completed. 
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This effective way of urging the traveling 

public to cook with electricity when not 

on the highway has been adopted by the 

Great Western Power Company of Cali- 

fornia. The tire cover shown is used on 

the cars of all salesmen, meter readers and 
collectors. 


Edison First Utility on Coast 
to Use Radio Advertising 


Pioneering in utility radio advertis- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, the Southern 
California Edison Company is offering 
a concert program over station KMTR, 
Hollywood, each Wednesday evening 
from eight to nine. Conducted by 
Loren Powell, the Southern California 
Edison Company Symphonic Orchestra, 
a wood wind and string ensemble made 
up of eleven members of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra, present 
carefully selected programs. The in- 
strumentation of this small orchestra 
has been so arranged as to retain the 
effects of the big symphony orchestra 
without any distortion. 

To insure an interested audience for 
this series of programs, the Edison 
company has printed each week 35,000 
programs which are sent out to music 
supervisors of the district schools 
throughout the Edison territory for dis- 
tribution to their students in musical 
appreciation. These programs are sent 
out so as to reach the schools on Mon- 
day of the week in which the program 
is to be played. 

While no attempt is made to put over 
an Edison selling talk during the pro- 
gram, or in any way to commercialize 
the plan, nevertheless comments reflect- 
ing the good-will building effect of this 
type of activity already are being heard. 
ne 





Vale Electric Company Acquired 
by Idaho Power Company 


Operating properties of the Vale 
Electric Company have been acquired 
by the Idaho Power Oompany, Boise. 
They comprise a 66-kv. transmission 
line about 14 miles long and a 300-kw. 
substation in Vale, Ore., which serves 
about 250 residential and 90 commercial 
customers. The Vale company since its 
beginning several years ago has been 
purchasing power from the Idaho 
Power Company. 
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Boulder Dam Bill on Calendar in 
Both Houses of Congress 


The Boulder Dam Bill is now on the 
calendar in each house of Congress. 
The measure was reported by the 
House committee March 15, and from 
the Senate committee the day following. 

The Senate committee eliminated the 
provision of the Johnson bill providing 
for four-state ratification and inserted 
a plan for six-state ratification coupled 
with a limitation of 4,600,000 acre-ft. 
on the amount of water that may be 
used in California, with an exception 
that the one-half of any surplus may be 
used in California. Arizona and 
Nevada are to receive a total of 37% 
per cent of the surplus revenues from 
power at the dam. The percentage is 
the same as is accorded the state under 
the oil land leasing act. With Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona are to be 
given preferential rights for the gen- 
eration or purchase of power for use 
within the state. The all-American 
canal is to be repaid under the provis- 
ions of the reclamation law. 

Representative Douglas of Arizona 
and Representative Leatherwood of 
Utah have filed with the House minor- 
ity unfavorable reports on the bill, and 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona has de- 
clared in the Senate that he would 
block any attempt to have the bill en- 
acted at this session of the Senate. 
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Proposed Municipal Water Power 
Project Defeated in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
—tThe voters of Santa Cruz, Calif., at a 
recent election defeated a proposal 
which would have placed the community 
in the water and power business. The 
project involved the building of a dam 
to secure an additional water supply 
and the erection of a power house, the 
power to be used for pumping in con- 
nection with the water system and the 
remainder, if any, to be sold. Each 
issue involved was voted on, the vote 
on the building of the dam standing 
1,774 in favor of it and 2,390 against; 
on the erection of the power plant, 
1,753 for it and 2,336 against. 


—_———__—__—_— 


San Francisco to Vote on Hetch 
Hetchy Bonds—At a special election 
May 1 the citizens of San Francisco 
will vote on two proposed bond issues, 
totaling $65,000,000. Of this amount 
$24,000,000 is to be used to complete 
the Hetch Hetchy project by bringing 
the water to San Francisco, and 
$41,000,000, will be used to purchase 
the holdings of the Spring Valley 
Water Company and its distribution 
system. 

seidltciliasia 


Utility District Lets Contract for 


Distribution System—The board of di- 
rectors of the Truckee Utility District, 
Truckee, Calif., has let the contract for 
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the building of its new electric dis- 
tributing system. Work was to have 
started on or about April 15 and is to 
be completed by June 1. When the 
citizens of that community decided last 
December by a vote of 210 to 79 to 
enter the light and power business they 
had the choice of buying out the local 
utility, the Truckee Electric Light & 
Power Company, or building a new dis- 
tribution system and obtaining power 
from the Truckee River Power Com- 
pany. They decided to take the latter 
course as it was estimated that it 
would be less expensive than to attempt 
to modernize the existing plant and 
system. 
>. 


B. C. Company to Generate Additional 
Power at Jordan River Plant—The 
British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany has announced its intention of 
developing an additional 2,000 hp. at 
its Jordan River plant on Vancouver 
Island. This is the first addition to the 
Jordan River plant since 1913 and will 
increase its capacity from 25,000 to 
27,000 hp. This plant, which will be 
operated automatically, will be built 
within the diversion dam _ structure, 
utilizing the head of water, some 80 ft., 
stored behind the dam. 

pre 

Washington Company Constructs 
New 110-kv. Line—Construction of a 
new 110-kv. transmission line from the 
Long Lake power station of The Wash- 
ington Water Power Company to the 
East Side substation of the company at 
Spokane, is under way. The line is ex- 
pected to be completed about June 1. 
The line will be 40 miles long and of 
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two-pole construction. It will permit 
an increased power flow from the 
94,000-hp. station at Long Lake to 
Spokane and the mining district of 
northern Idaho. 


ee 


Nelson, B. C., Plans to Add to Muni- 
cipal Plant—Property owners of Nel- 
son, B. C., recently voted to borrow 
$240,000 for the purpose of adding a 
third unit to the city’s hydro-electric 
plant at Bonnington Falls. The city 
recently entered into an agreement with 
the Kootenay Florence Mining Com- 
pany to supply power for the company’s 
mining machinery and 300-ton mill. It 
has let a contract for the erection of a 
high-tension transmission line from 
Ralfour to the mine at Ainsworth. The 
city supplies several industrial con- 
cerns in Nelson and vicinity with power. 


> 


Seattle to Add Third Unit to Gorge 
Creek Plant—The City Council of Seat- 
tle has passed a bill appropriating 
$625,000 and authorizing extensions and 
equipment of the municipal light and 
power plant and system at Gorge 
Creek on Skagit River. This third 
generating unit will afford approxi- 
mately 37,500 hp. when it is completed 
in the winter of 1928-29. 
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Great Western Company Buys Utility 
Serving Quincy, Calif.—Purchase of the 
Quincey Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany, Quincy, Plumas County, Calif., 
by the Great Western Power Company 
of California, has been announced by 
A. Emory Wishon, vice-president and 
general manager of the latter. 
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Much Constructive Material to Be Offered at 
Twelfth Annual Convention 


_—_ now being made by R. E. 
Smith, general convention chair- 
man, promise to make the twelfth an- 
nual P.C.E.A. convention one of the finest 
that ever has been held. The chairman 
has concentrated his efforts in an en- 
deavor to offer a maximum of helpful, 
constructive material. Hints of the 
program indicate that he has met with 
the greatest success in attaining his 
objective and that the delegates will 
find much of value in every session. 

From 9:30 Tuesday morning, June 12, 
when the president’s gavel will call ihe 
delegates to order, until 1 a.m. Satur- 
day morning, when the Hotel Hunting- 
ton’s orchestra plays Home, Sweet 
Home, there will not be a single lag- 
ging moment, according to reports from 
headquarters. 

Appreciating the value of competitive 
interest, Mr. Smith has introduced into 
his program three “live-wire” contests. 
Tuesday noon there will be a three- 
minute speaking contest under the aus- 


pices of the Advertising-Publicity 
Section, J. C. Jordan, chairman, presid- 
ing. The three-minute speaking con- 
test at Santa Cruz was such a rousing 
success that it was inevitable that such 
a contest should have a place on this 
year’s program. 

Wednesday morning as a feature of 
the general load-building program a 
contest between sections on the subject 
of “What the (name of section) Can Do 
to Promote Load-Building,” is expected 
to stimulate a great deal of thought. 
Each presentation must be illustrated 
by charts, slides, apparatus or device. 
A substantial prize is to be awarded the 
section making§the most interesting and 
constructive presentation. 

Thursday morning, at another gen- 
eral session, each section will have an 
opportunity to present the particular 
subject which it thinks is of greatest 
interest to the entire convention. As in 
the Wednesday morning session, each 
subject must be illustrated. 
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Friday morning the all-important 
question of “Where Will Our Future 
Business Come From?” is to be raised 
and discussed. Subjects such as rail- 
road electrification, highway lighting, 
industrial heating, Red-Seal home de- 
velopment, and kindred topics are to be 
featured. 

Because of the tremendous amount of 
committee work which has been carried 
on throughout the year, all routine 
work of the various sections has been 
well cleared up. The convention pro- 
gram therefore provides for but one 
afternoon—Tuesday—of parallel ses- 
sions. The program provides for seven 
general sessions. 

A unique departure from ordinary 
convention practice will be the oppor- 
tunity given manufacturers and others 
to exhibit new devices which they be- 
lieve will be of interest to the dele- 
gates. A limited amount of space has 
been secured from the hotel, and it is 
planned to allow a maximum of 10 sq.ft. 
of space to any member desiring use of 
it. This feature of the convention is 
under the direction of A. B. Wollaber, 
district manager, Southern California 
Edison Company, Pasadena, Calif. 

“When it comes to entertainment,” 
said Mr. Smith, “we are going to offer 
the ‘conventioneers’ everything that 
they have ever had before, plus a lot 
of things concerning which they have 
never heard. 

“And as for prices—the hotel is offer- 
ing us the very low rate of $9 per day 
for one person in a room, or $8 per per- 
son per day when there are two persons 
in a room. All rooms of course have 
baths.” 


Neen EE 


Three-Minute Speaking Contest 
Conditions Announced 


Conditions of the three-minute speak- 
ing contest to be conducted by the Ad- 
vertising-Publicity Section at the an- 
nual convention at Pasadena at noon~ 
on Tuesday, June 12, are set down as 
follows: 


Subject: Use 
More of It.” 

To Whom Open: Public utility employees. 
Major department heads, executives, divis- 
ion and district managers are barred. Only 
one representative from each company. 

Prizes: First prize, stock worth $100 in 
a member company ; second prize, merchan- 
dise worth $25. 

Rules: Contestants may not speak 
longer than three minutes. Judges will use 
their judgment as to penalty for referring 
to notes, or reading. 

Judging: Speeches will be judged on the 
basis of five qualities: 

C3 NG Windia cnitererecescn 25 points 


“Electricity Is Cheap; 


(2) Clearness of presentation...... 25 points 
CB) I Satectohontvctdncedenetetvonnitbions 15 points 
GO) DUI | celicie ccdemneteinns 15 points 
(5) Poise and audience appeal... 20 points 

OPEN i ieckalsica nse denice eaiinlillbien 100 points 


Items (1) and (2) will be 
study of the manuscripts; items (3), (4) 
and (5) on the oral presentations. One 
set of judges will be selected to judge the 
manuscripts and another set for the oral 
presentations. 

Time of Entrance: 


based on a 


Manuscripts must be 


submitted not later than June 1, 1928, to 
the chairman, D. L. Scott, care Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Corporation, Box 1100, 
Station C, Los Angeles. 

Manuscripts: Manuscripts must be on 
plain paper (no letterheads or other means 
of identification) and unsigned. The name 
of the contestant should be enclosed in a 


plain sealed envelope accompanying the 


manuscript. 
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Range Wiring Action Taken at Commercial 
Section Conclave at Fresno 


ANGE wiring specifications, the 
subject of long controversy, were 
brought to a point of action as a result 
of a resolution passed at the Commercial 
Section conclave held at Fresno, March 
20-22. While a number of interesting 
reports and pavers were presented at 
this meeting the range wiring situation 
was generally conceded to be the most 
important achievement of the conclave. 
After a two-day discussion of the 
matter in committee sessions a resolu- 
tion to the California Association of 
Electrical Inspectors was placed before 
the conclave and passed unanimously. 
A committee appointed to represent the 
Commercial Section at the inspectors’ 
convention was named by W. C. 
McWhinney, section chairman. It con- 
sisted of H. C. Rice, Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles, chair- 
man; W. F. Neiman, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, San Francisco; and 
C. J. Geisbush, state manager, Cali- 
fornia Electragists. 

This committee, in attendance at the 
convention of the California Associa- 
tion of Electrical Inspectors, held at 
Santa Barbara later in the same week, 
was able to work out a standard mini- 
mum range wiring specification which 
was endorsed by the inspectors’ asso- 
ciation for a one-year period of trial. 
(See page 258 for full text.) a 

G. H. P. Dellman and J. F. Pollard, 
reporting as delegates to the Commer- 
cial National Section meeting at Chi- 
cago, told of (1) a national refrigera- 
tion advertising campaign available to 
member companies at $1 per name, to 
sell consumer acceptance; (2) a six- 
coverage appliance advertising cam- 
paign; (3) the N.E.L.A. attitude on 
wiring that labor dominates and de- 
mands unnecessarily high standards; 
(4) the appointment as commercial 
manager of the N.E.L.A. of C. E. 
Greenwood who desires to stimulate 
geographical division activity, unity 
and co-operation with allied associa- 
tions (see page 284); (5) a desire for 
service suggestions for the customer 
relations committee publications; (6) 
the kilowatt-hour contest (see Electrical 
West, March, 1928, p. 165); (7) an in- 
dustrial heating sales moving picture 
which will be shown at the local con- 
vention; (8) a movement in Eastern 
cities for remodeling, rewiring, repair- 
ing, refixturing, etc., being financed by 
building and loan companies, supported 
by the building trades. 

Following these reports the two 
national resolutions (see page 284) set- 
ting forth merchandising principles 
were endorsed by resolution. The rest 
of the conclave, until the closing ses- 
sion, was given over to open forum re- 
view of the activities of each bureau 
during the year. 


The Lighting Bureau, Mr. Dellman pre- 
siding: C. D. Montieth showed possibili- 
ties for lighting equipment sales based on 
P. G. and E. campaigns. Victor Hartley 
described the establishment of window 
lighting tests in several California cities 


to determine 


pulling power under local 
conditions. 


Clark Baker presented Mr. Van 


Buren, San Joaquin company educational 
lighting lecturer, who gave the lighting talk 
presented before womens organizations. Mr. 
Baker then declared: (1) the industtry 
itself must be educated to follow up prop- 
erly on this educational work by designing 
and installing correct equipment; (2) a new 
era of color in the home is here and color 
to be appreciated at all hours requires good 
lighting, opening up sales possibilities. Ef- 
forts of the street lighting committee are 
being concentrated on a stat-wide highway 
lighting program. 


In discussion following these reports 
there was a general demand expressed 
for continuance of educational lectures 
of two and three years ago just now be- 
ginning to bring in results. 


For the General Bureau, William Graef, 
chairman, stated: (1) more than 20,000 
booklets on “Proper Treatment of Our Cus- 
tomers” are to be republished with attrac- 
tive colored cover; (2) the essay contest 
will be conducted again, with prizes of 
$150, $100, $75, $50, five of $25, ten of 
$15, and all others with a chance to draw 
a $5 prize; (3) that labor turnover and 
new employees added makes the problem a 
perpetual one of education. “We talk of 
load-building a great deal, but we want to 
be sure when we build up load that we are 
building it for our own companies and not 
for some municipal enterprise.” H. K. Grif- 
fin, former section chairman and responsible 
for the pamphlet, supplemented the remarks 
by describing municipal ownership tactics 
being employed at the present time and the 


desire of the public to believe that it is 
being bilked by corporations. C. J. Geis- 
bush, manager California Electragists, 
urged that information be. extended to 


others in the industry than just power com- 
pany employees to create better under- 
standing of issues involved. 

The Merchandising Bureau, E. F. Perkins, 
P. G. and E. Company, chairman, reported: 
(1) appliance committee work in co-opera- 
tion with Electragists, hardware and fur- 
niture dealers; (2) range committee work, 
including resolution proposed to the inspec- 
tors’ convention; very satisfactory results 
in employee range ownership activity from 
reports sent in, particularly in Flagstaff, 
Ariz; (3) Red Seal educational activity in 
meetings of power company employees pro- 
gressing; (4) refrigeration committee urg- 
ing efforts to bring refrigerator sales 
agencies into P.C.E.A. as members. 

The Power and Heating Bureau, A. M. 
Frost, chairman, closed the forum with: 
(1) connected load in electric heating, ac- 
cording to survey being made, of over 
50,000 kw.; (2) competitive power studies 
being made on diesel engine operating costs 
and electrification possibilities in oil fields; 
pipe line heating was described as a new 
development now being tried; (3) agricul- 
tural power hand-book practically ready for 
printing with 30 subjects studied and data 
supplied. This will be published early in 
the next administration. Heating of soil 
for asparagus beds described as resulting in 
early crop and early market advantage of 


$250 per acre. 

J. F. Pollard, vice-chairman of the 
section, asked, for next year’s adminis- 
tration, that all committee chairmen 
report to him names of active com- 
mitteemen for appointments to com- 
mittee positions and that suggestions 
be, made as to continuing the work 
started this year. 
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The final session, Wednesday after- 
noon, was first addressed by C. T. 
Hutchinson, chairman California Elec- 
trical Bureau, on the subject, “The New 
Competition,” between industries rather 
than within industries for a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. After 
showing what other industries are now 
organized to do he asked: 


“What are you doing to study marketing 
methods? What are the proper channels of 
distribution? What is the best method of 
compensating salesmen? And this question 
is vital toward the success of any selling 
plan. What about advertising? What has 
been done in the way of tabulating and 
analyzing the results and cost per unit of 
the various sales and load-building plans 
that have been executed from time to time 
by the various power companies? What is 
the best method of enlisting industry co- 
operation in the power company sales plan? 
How much of a factor in the general 
scheme of things is the contractor-dealer, 
the hardware store, the furniture store, and 
the other retail outlets?” 


A. E. Hitchner, Los Angeles, speak- 
ing on “Increasing the Power Load,” 
analyzed the possibility for building load 
along the lines of railroad electrifica- 
tion, industrial electric heating and par- 
ticularly oil field electrification. The 
electrification of the petroleum industry 
he pointed out as the best possible fu- 
ture market for electricity in the West. 
Much of his paper on this subject will 
be published in Electrical West at a 
later date. 

Victor Hartley pointed out the very 
encouraging increase in Red Seal 
homes under this year’s plan of report- 
ing homes; Mr. Mattox, Tulare, made a 
strong plea for water development 
which “if solved your load-building 
problems will be easy,” and maintained 
that not a third of the wealth involved 
in the San Joaquin Valley is at stake 
ir Imperial Valley; and A. G. Wishon, 
echoing the necessity for water develo- 
opment and urging the younger men to 
“take hold where we leave off,” closed 
the conclave. 

— Kao —- 


Engineering Section Schedules Meet- 
ings—Announcement has been made by 
the Engineering Section, P.C.E.A., of 
the meeting schedule for the next asso- 
ciation year. The first meeting will be 
held in San Francisco, Sept. 12-14, 1928; 
the second meeting in Los Angeles Jan. 
16-18, 1929; and the third meeting in 
Fresno April 10-12. The usual order 
of the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
meetings has been reversed so that the 
section may meet in Los Angeles at the 
same time as the steel-treating conven- 
tion. These dates are tentative at this 
time, but unless some very special rea- 
son arises to cause a change every effort 
will be made to maintain the schedule. 


— 


Engineering Section Completes Year and 
Prepares for Convention 


N a talk given before the engineers 

at a luncheon meeting incident to the 
three-day section group meetings at 
Fresno, Calif., S. Waldo Coleman, past- 
president of the P.C.E.A., presented a 
new thought. He outlined the “new 
competition” which the electrical indus- 
try now faces and described it as being 


a “horizontal” competition, or a com- 
petition between industries; a competi- 
tion of much more vital nature than 
the old “vertical” competition within 
each industry between marketers of the 
same or similar commodities. Mr. Cole- 
man asked the engineers to give serious 
attention to this new industry problem 
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and also to other commercial problems 
of the electrical utility. He stressed 
the great value to all concerned of a 
full and complete understanding and of 
consistent co-operative effort by and 
between the engineering and the com- 
mercial departments of the utilities, 
calling attention to their mutual inter- 
dependence. Among other things Mr. 
Coleman also emphasized the import- 
ance of constant attention to matters 
involving public safety and the respon- 
sibility of the utility. 


Committee activities were as follows: 


Accident Prevention Committee 


W. E. ROW 
Southern California Edison Company, 
Chairman. 


The most prominent feature of the Fresno 
activities of the accident prevention com- 
mittee was a series of joint meetings with 
other committees of the Engineering Sec- 
tion. The joint sessions were eminently 
successful in emphasizing accident preven- 
tion measures in relation to the work of 
the various committees. 

The joint sessions included a discussion 
of: (1) the application of safety features 
and devices in meter work, with the meter 
committee; (2) hazards peculiar to the use 
of full-length creosote-treated poles, with 
the overhead systems committee; (3) train- 
ing of hydro plant employees in accident 
prevention work with the hydraulic power 
committee; (4) safety features in electrical 
apparatus from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer, with the electrical apparatus com- 
mittee; (5) gas hazards in underground 
construction, with the underground systems 
committee. 

In its own meetings the accident preven- 
tion committee received its chairman’s re- 
port of the national group meetings held in 
Louisville, Ky., discussed a paper on acti- 
dent statistics and fundamental causes, 
adopted a tentative “fundamental cause 
table,” and discussed the N.E.L.A. accident 
prevention report. Plans were laid for 
next year’s work which includes among 
other things, a further study of funda- 
mental causes. 


—_—————.—__—__ 


Electrical Apparatus Committee 


R. H. HALPENNY 
The Southern Sierras Power Company, 
Chairman, 


The Fresno meeting of the electrical ap- 
Pparatus committee gave attention to a gen- 
eral rounding up of the committee’s yearly 
work and a preparation of certain new 
topics for study by next year’s committee. 

Reports which were given consideration 


included relays, oil circuit breakers, load 
dispatching, lightning arresters, questions 


pertaining to operating personnel and re- 
lated problems, operating experiences with 
transformers and regulators, fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention methods, operating 
methods and experiences, and equipment 
utilization. 


—_——.@———— 


Hydraulic Power Committee 


E. A. CRELLIN 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
Chairman. 


Four of the subjects under study by this 
year’s hydraulic power committee have been 
taken over by the national committee as 
national subjects. A letter of commenda- 
tion from the chairman of the hydraulic 
power national committee was read. Local 
subcommittee chairmen have been retained 
as chairmen of the corresponding national 
subcommittees and the personnel of each 
subcommittee has been increased to in- 
clude men from various parts of the 
United States and Canada in order to bring 
in the experiences and practices of the en- 
tire country. A report was presented cov- 
ering the activities of the hydraulic power 


committee at the recent Louisville group 
meeting. 
The subjects reported upon by the va- 


rious subcommittees of the hydraulic power 
committee included the following: (1) 
automatic hydro-electric plants—a resume 
of the year’s work emphasizing the import- 
ant features covered by the completed re- 
port; (2) mechanical reliability of hydro- 
electric units—a tabulated report covering 
the operations of 45 units in 26 different 
plants, totaling in capacity more than 
1,000,000 hp. and assurance that reported 
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units were available for service 96.82 per 
cent of the time, actually in service, 85.38 
per cent of the time. The report included 
a tabulated study of outage hours. (3) 
Silt deposits, a completed report including 
data on tests made by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company in the Kern River 
settler; (4) spillway gates; (5) power 
house cranes; (6) penstock painting; (7) 
training of hydro-electric plant employees 
in accident prevention work—discussed in 
joint meeting with the accident prevention 
committee; (8) crusher tunnels; (9) 
flumes. 

A discussion of “current problems” pre- 
sented by H. K. Fox, next year’s chairman 
of the hydraulic power committee, outlined 
new problems, new developments and new 
troubles experienced which will serve as a 
basis for next year’s committee work. 


—————__————_ 


Inductive Co-ordination Committee 


J. O. BINNEY 
Southern California Edison Company, 
Chairman. 


A discussion of current cases of parallel- 
ism emphasized existing unpleasant rela- 
tions between parties affected. Problems 
are being obviated to a certain degree and 
the allocation of costs satisfactorily arrived 
at by advance co-operative construction 
planning. Discussion of interference result- 
ing from faulty conditions on power supply 
networks brought out a consensus of opin- 
ion that communication utilities could help 
materially in this case by reducing the sus- 
ceptibility of their plant—effective ground- 
ing of aerial cable sheathes is a step in 
the right direction. 

Discussion of radio interference resulting 
from tie wires on 60-kv. pin-type insulators 
showed that one company obviates this 
difficulty by assuring a continuous contact 
between insulator surface and tie wires. 

Report of the sub-committee on standard- 
ization of power company communication 
equipment showed progress. The committee 
now is gathering information pertaining to 
the operating requirements of various com- 
panies. From this general specifications 
are expected to be drawn. 

Progress was reported in the working out 
of the problem of allocating properly among 
all interested agencies the costs of locating 
and correcting sources of radio interfer- 
ence. The radio trade associations are 
co-operating. 

At a meeting held jointly with the over- 
head systems committee a report was pre- 
sented covering the progress to date of the 
joint study on the common neutral as 
applied to primary and secondary distribu- 
tion circuits. Mr. Gilkeson of N.E.L.A. 
engineering headquarters explained in de- 
tail the procedure of field tests which at 


present are being carried forward in the 
southern areas. 
a 
Meter Committee 
W. N. LINDBLAD 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
Chairman. 


A joint meeting with the accident pre- 
vention committee for discussion of the sub- 
ject of safety devices in meter work proved 
of interest and considerable value. 

The chairman’s report on the meeting 
of the national meter committee at Louis- 
ville, Ky., included some discussion of de- 
mand meter scales, low tension and high 
tension metering installations, correspond- 
ence course for metermen, loose-leaf hand- 
book for metermen and other subjects. 

Report of the sub-committee on education 
showed the success of the meter course held 
at the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, March 19-26. Indications pointed 
toward a satisfactory attendance and valu- 
able program for the courses to be held 
at the University of Arizona on April 12-14 


and at the University of California, May 
21-26. 
New developments reported for meter 


testing included various types of connectors, 
plugs and receptacles for meter testing and 
a new type of test load to replace the 
easily broken test lamp generally used for 
a rotation check on meters. 

A report of the subcommittee on clocks 
and timing devices enumerated the various 
troubles which have been encountered with 
this type of apparatus, suggested remedies 
and best methods of repair, outlined a sys- 
tem of records to be kept on clocks and 
timing devices, and presented suggestions 
as to the selection and training of personnel 
for this class of work. 

The report of the subcommittee on meter 
statistics contained a comprehensive outline 
of the accuracy of meters when tested after 
varying intervals of time, a contribution 
of great value in determining the proper 
test interval. 
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Overhead Systems Committee 


H. H. MINOR 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Chairman. 

Opening the session of the overhead sys- 
tems committee was a joint meeting with 
the accident prevention committee for the 
discussion of a paper on hazards peculiar 
to the use of full-length creosote-treated 


‘poles which emphasized points of interest 


and value. A report of the chairman cover- 
ing the national group meetings of the over- 
head systems committee at Louisville, Ky., 
contained an outline of the work being done 
by the national subcommittee on the sub- 
ject of loading and strength of overhead 
lines. Pacific Coast companies were urged 
to co-operate in every way possible in 
gathering data for this important study. 
Progress was reported toward arriving at 
satisfactory standards for pin and insulator 
sets by the national committee. 

A progress report covering the study being 
made on the subject of a common primary 
and secondary grounded neutral was pre- 
sented at a meeting held jointly with the 
inductive co-ordination committee. It was 
reported that both in the north and in the 
south preliminary work had been com- 
pleted and general progress is satisfactory. 

Other reports presented and discussed 
included the subjects of distribution trans- 
former loading, corrosion of metal in line 
construction, pole line structures and de- 
vices, pole line construction tools and equip- 
ment, joint pole practice and construction 
rules. 

stand Tiaimasashien 
Prime Movers Committee 


F. G. PHILO 
Southern California Edison Company, 
Chairman. 


The time of the prime movers committee 
at the Fresno group meetings was given 
over largely to a completion and a dis- 
cussion of the committee’s annual reports 
which will be published in the pre-conven- 
tion issue of ELECTRICAL WEST. Among the 
subjects discussed were the following: (1) 
boilers, furnaces and accessories—a presen- 
tation of the report of the subcommittee 
dealing with this subject, resulting in dis- 
cussion of many pertinent subjects includ- 
ing the practice of washing boiler tubes and 
superheater tubes to remove soot deposits 
from them; (2) boiler and turbine room 
instruments—no report from this subcom- 
mittee; (3) burning of liquid and gaseous 
fuels—the report of the subcommittee on 
this subject included gas mixture and 
valve - operating equipment, operatings 
troubles, etce.; (4) condensing equipment— 
the report of this subcommittee included a 
history of the electrolytic protection sys- 
tem as used in San Diego and included 
statements from various other companies 
dealing with the effect on tubes of CO: gas 
and air in the circulating water, various 
chemical washes, and costs of electrolytic 
protection; (5) turbine-generator equip- 
ment—a report of the subcommittee on this 
subject in the form of an illustrated lec- 
ture; (6) heat-balance and station auxil- 
iaries—the work done this year is in the 
nature of a continuation of the work begun 
by last year’s committee and gave informa- 
tion regarding further developments in 
heat-balance schemes; (7) steam plant 
maintenance—in the report of this subcom- 
mittee one of the most widely discussed 
items was the high cost of maintenance in- 
cident to replacement of hose connections 
to oil burners; (8) steam plant operation 
and personnel—a report of this subcom- 
mittee covered inspection methods, reward- 
ing systems and other related problems. 


—————_—_—_ 


Underground Systems Committee 


H. H. BUELL 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
Chairman. 


A joint session with the accident preven- 
tion committee for the discussion of the 
subject of gas hazards in underground con- 
struction brought forth interesting and 
valuable information regarding the various 
conditions involving gas which are met with 
in actual operation of underground systems. 

Other subjects and papers presented and 
discussed included the following: (1) test- 
ing of lead covered cables—a description 
of the various methods now employed; (2) 
manhole castings and covers—a discussion 
of important design features; (3) ventila- 
tion of transformer vaults—a description 
of how one company takes care of this im- 
portant feature of underground construc- 
tion; (4) new ideas in cable terminal in- 


stallations; (5) joint use of duct and man- 
hole systems by power and signal companies 
—an outline of a co-operative experiment 
made jointly by a telephone and an electric 
utility to reduce underground construction 
is not 


costs where standard construction 
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justified in real estate subdivisions; (6) a 
comparison between various kinds of ducts, 
emphasizing the particular feature of tile, 
fiber and concrete ducts; (7) telephone 
communication between manholes and sub- 
stations—a suggestion offering possibilities 
tending to speed up restoration of service in 
case of underground interruptions, and an 
outline of an existing system. 

In addition to these papers a report was 
presented by the vice-chairman and another 
by the chairman, covering those group 
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meetings of the national underground sys- 
tems committee, held in January. These 
included discussions of visits to under- 
ground systems in twelve Eastern cities. 

Another feature presented was a descrip- 
tion of a unique development in equipment 
designed to facilitate balance between 
phases and to stimulate the network prin- 
ciple for circuit or connected four-wire delta 
on the secondary side, a development which 
seems to offer possibilities toward greater 
continuity of service. 
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Men Well Known in Industry Slated to 


Speak at Northwest Convention 


ARLY reports of the preparations 
for the twenty-first annual conven- 
tion of the Northwest Electric Light and 
Power Association, to be held at Port- 
land, June 19-22, indicate that a varied 
and interesting program with attractive 
entertainment features will be provided. 
George E. Sullivan, sales manager, 
Portland division, Portland Electric 
Power Company, is general convention 
chairman, and subcommittees have been 
formed to handle the details incident 
to the proper care and entertainment 
of the guests. The program commit- 
tee, consisting of the officers and sec- 
tion chairmen, has outlined a tentative 
program of four general sessions, all 
in the morning, following a precedent 
established at Salt Lake City last year. 
Among speakers of national and local 


prominence who have accepted invita- 
tions to speak at the sessions are: P. S. 
Arkwright and Paul Clapp, vice-presi- 
dent and managing director respectively 
N.E.L.A.; J. E. Davidson and E. C. 
Greenwood, chairman and _ executive 
secretary, respectively, Commercial 
National Section; Stephen I. Miller, 
executive manager, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men; W. H. Onken, Jr., 
editor, Electrical World; Carl S. Dakan, 
associate professor of business admin- 
istration, University of Washington, 
and J. M. Thompson, of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho. 

A feature of the program will be the 
presentation of winners in the public 
speaking and essay contests conducted 
by the Public Relations Section. 
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Excellent Results of Women’s 
Committee Activities 


Both subcommittees studying special 
subjects and company committees re- 
ported on their activities since last 


meeting at the second meeting of the . 


women’s committee of the Public Rela- 
tions Section held in Seattle at the call 
of Mary K. Walsh, chairman. R. M. 
Boykin and Col. H. G. Winsor addressed 
the meeting. The visitors were enter- 
tained by a luncheon meeting of the 
women’s committee of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company at which the 
subject, “Resolved, that installment 
credit as at present practiced is a bene- 
fit to prosperity,” was debated. 

Company committee reports indicated 
that the national program covering a 
study of the use of electricity in the 
home, economics of the utility business, 
and attitude toward the public had been 
closely followed. Electric appliance 
demonstrations, Christmas charity 
work, company entertainments, and the 
formation of cooking, sewing, public 
speaking and athletic classes figured 
prominently in the activities reported. 
Many chairmen reported a larger num- 
ber of the company girls taking part in 
their committee. activities than form- 
erly, and a variety of means had been 
employed to bring the community 
women’s clubs and other organizations 
into contact with the company com- 
mittees and their work. 

Stella Dorgan, reporting for the sub- 
committee on home service, stated that 
that committee is gathering data on 


the extent to which home service de- 
partments have been installed in North- 
west companies. She also reported for 
the committee on programs for smaller 
companies that sufficient material now 
was being sent out from national head- 
quaters so that the problem is prac- 
tically solved. 

The committee on closer co-operation 
with women’s clubs as reported by its 
chairman, Mrs. A. W. Angell, had re- 
corded that many of the members of 
the company women’s committees were 
now taking active part in the direction 
and work of local women’s clubs. In 
its study of personnel problems, the 
subcommittee headed by Mrs. Nell 
Laws had felt the need of an exten- 
sion course in personnel work, which 
it was hoped might be made available 
by some of the universities in the ter- 
ritory. Mrs. Laws also urged the edu- 
cation of company personnel in good 
telephone practice, citing as study ma- 
terial the booklet, “Telephone Standard 
Practice,” published by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, and 
the rules in use by The Washington 
Water Power Company. 

Thelma Kelly was appointed North- 
west representative on the national 
safety subcommittee. 

$$$ —<_—_ 
Appliance Demonstration Staged 
by Women’s Committee 


The women’s committee of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, north- 
eastern district, Everett, Wash., re- 
cently staged a very successful appli- 
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ance demonstration. Invitations were 
sent out to 400 women and were limited 
to members of the Women’s Federation 
of Clubs and to wives of members of 
Everett service clubs. 

Well in advance of the event, first, 
second and third choices were indicated 
by the different members of the com- 
mittee as to the appliances they pre- 
ferred to demonstrate, and in this way 
the various kinds of equipment were 
assigned. To encourage special effort 
a prize was offered by the manager for 
the best demonstration talk. They were 
all so good that a decision was difficult, 
but finally Miss Verna Roberson was 
awarded the prize for her talk on the 
electric refrigerator. The electric 
range, refrigerator, percolator, toaster, 
waffle iron and grill were used in a 
practical way, and the foods prepared 
at the demonstration were served to the 
guests. 

Electric washers, ironers, irons, 
vacuum cleaners and kitchen lighting 
units also were demonstrated. 

Much credit is due to Miss Ruth Pol- 
lock, chairman of the Everett Women’s 
Committee, for her successful organi- 
zation of the work of this demonstra- 
tion. 


The demonstration was so successful 
that a request came to repeat it in the 
neighboring town of Snohomish, and 
this was done. Later on invitations 
were issued by the women’s committee 
of the company’s eastern district in 
Wenatchee, and a similar demonstra- 
tion was staged. 
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University Student Branches 
Present Joint Program 


The joint dinner meeting of the San 
Francisco Section, A.I.E.E., and the 
student branches of Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of California, and 
University of Santa Clara was held at 
Stanford Union, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, April 13. 


After dinner the following subjects 
were presented: “Reflection of One 
and One-Half Meter Radio Waves,” by 
L. J. Black and W. G. Wagoner; “Power 
Line Radio Interference,” by R. A.,Mac- 
Intyre and C. H. Leborgne, all of the 
University of California branch; and 
“A Study of High-Voltage Flashovers,” 
by J. T. Lusignan, of the Stanford Uni- 
versity branch. Demonstration of high- 
voltage phenomena at the Rvan High- 
Voltage Laboratory concluded the pro- 
gram. 


$$ <a 


San Francisco Section—The revular 
dinner meeting will be held May 25 at 
the Engineers’ Club. Following dinner, 
which will be served at 5°45 p.m., dis- 
cussion will center about the subject, 
“The Manufacture and Application of 
X-Ray Tubes.” The name of the prin- 
cipal speaker will be announced later. 
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Many Subjects Covered in California 
Inspectors Convention 


EVEN topics of vital interest dis- 

cussed at the annual convention of 
the California Association of Electrical 
Inspectors at Santa Barbara March 22, 
28 and 24, contributed to make the 
event of particular interest to this 
branch of the electrical industry. These 
topics were: (1) affiliation with the In- 
ternational Association of Electrical 
Inspectors; (2) establishment of mini- 
mum specifications for range wiring in 
old buildings; (3) a plea for equal con- 
sideration of life or personal accident 
hazard with those of fire; (4) the in- 
terest of the public utility in inspectors’ 
problems; (5) a humble request from 
“the representative of the public” for 
greater simplicity and for a construc- 
tive rather than a regulatory attitude 
on the part of the inspector; (6) ex- 
planations of laboratory procedure in 
testing of materials and (7) the rea- 
sons underlying the formation of elec- 
trical standards. 

President H. N. Beecher, chief elec- 
trical inspector, Los Angeles, in his 
annual report quoted from the May-7 
Electrical World editorial calling for 
unity in regulation and a united group 
of inspectors. He then likened stand- 
ardization to an arch, the stones of 
which consist of the code, the manu- 
facturer, distributor, salesmen, in- 
staller, central station and the main- 
tainer, placing the inspector as the 
keystone. “Working together they ac- 
complish a secure, durable structure. 
It is unthinkable that the stones in this 
arch should refuse to work together,” 
he said. 


Charles H. Lum, assistant general 
manager, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, San Francisco, in his talk, 
“Why a Standard?” described the con- 
flict between commercial interests to 
tear down standards and engineers to 
build them up. In reviewing the work 
of the actuaries bureau which de- 
termines causes of fire, eliminating all 
unknown fires which are loosely attrib- 
uted to electrical causes, he pointed out 
that strict investigation made the 
figures on electrical fires reliable. He 
stressed the value of standardization 
and declared that conditions in Maine 
or California were basically the same. 


C. J. Geisbush, state manager, Cali- 
fornia Electragists, speaking in the 
place of Clyde Chamblin, president of 
the Assocation of Electragists, Inter- 
national, urged the substitution of “co- 
operation for compulsion,” describing 
the work of his organization to build 
up the status of electrical contractors 
so that they would want to make better 
installations. Commenting on _ the 
theory which R. H. Manahan, chief, 
Department of Electricity, Los Angeles, 
is endeavoring to work out for a sys- 
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tem employing intermittent inspection, 
Mr. Geisbush pointed out that this 
would not be possible until contractors 
had been taught their duty in regard 
to maintaining standards. The com- 
mon psychology at present is “not what 
you do but what you get caught at.” 
He asked the help of inspectors in im- 
proving this situation. 

H. G. Ufer, agent for the Los An- 
geles branch of the Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., speaking with the 
background of a fine display of labora- 
tory testing equipment set up at the 
convention, described the three types 
of service offered; (1) re-examination 
service by which agent makes occas- 
ional calls at factory, takes product 
manufactured from open market, tests 
to see if specifications are maintained; 
(2) inspection service conducted at 
regular intervals; (3) 100 per cent in- 
spection service by means of which fre- 
quent tests and strict supervision is 
maintained over factory. 

George B. Kimball, electrical engineer 
of the California State Department of 
Industrial Relations, spoke on what he 
termed “an unpopular topic”—life haz- 
ard. “We have a magazine, ‘Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire,’” he 
said. “What we need is more safe- 
guarding of Americans.” He touched 
on the subjects: (1) whether power 
companies should hook up to unsafe 
electrical installations; (2) that unsafe 
wiring is largely a matter of home 
work; boys in school learning a few 
rudiments of electrical theory attempt 
electrical installations; (3) there seems 
to be no way for an inspector to rein- 
spect largely because no fees are avail- 
able for second inspection; (4) the 
necessity to spend a few dollars more 
to make installation safe rather than 
demanding cheapness. 

W. L. Frost, president of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association, spoke on 
“The Public Utility, Its Future Load, 
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and the Inspector.” He pointed out that 
the inspectors are between five influ- 
ences: (1) the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, for safety; (2) the 
builder of a house, for service; (3) the 
contractor, for salesmanship; (4) the 
manufacturer of electrical products, for 
standards, and (5) the power company 
for the expansion of its system. Home 
wiring, he declared, is the neck of the 
bottle; upon it depends the future 
growth of the electrical industry. In 
the task of protecting the public’s 
life, property and pocketbook, he de- 
clared, the utility and inspector should 
work more closely together and he 
urged closer co-operation between both 
associations. 

“Why a Cop?” the title of a talk by 
W. A. Cyr, associate editor of Electrical 
West, dealt with the attitudes of the 
public and inspector towards each other. 
He outlined the growing tendency for 
more legislation upon every subject, 
complicating every phase of human 
activity, pointing out that the psycho- 
logical effect of law and regulation is 
of a negative character and that com- 
plications are fast rendering all types 
of regulation impossible of enforce- 
ment. Regulation, while sound and 
right in principle and the true basis of 
our government, is unpopular, but it 
need be so only if it is not sold—made 
understood to the public, the contractor 
and the rest of the industry. In- 
vention and changes in method will 
make it impossible to keep codes up or 
make them watertight. He urged an 
attempt to place regulation upon a 
basis of established principles rather 
than letter of the law. 

Leon Shook, Western field represen- 
tative of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, spoke briefly, 
stressing the wish of the electrical 
worker to co-operate and to learn more 
from other branches of the industry. 


Inspectors’ Problems 


In those sessions devoted to discussion of 
inspectors’ problems were brought up the 
subjects of: (1) compulsory installation of 
an appliance outlet in kitchens on a basis 
of experience that majority of homes have 
electric irons in use; (2) overfusing, in 
which experience of Los Angeles Gas and 
E ectric Corporation in 1,000 trouble cases 
reveals 850 cases of overfusing, most of 
which are on washing machine circuits, 10 
coppered with pennies, and practical] all 
trouble caused by faulty appliance cords: 
(3) reinspection shown to be in effect in 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacra- 
(4) grounding of 


mento and Long Beach; 





Discussion of inspectors’ problems was conducted by R. H. Manahan in the chair with a 
“Stop” and “Go” signal for speakers. 
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portable appliances, on which no unanimity 
of opinion was reached; (5) grounding on 
customers’ premises, for which study a 
committee is to be appointed; (6) whether 
a demand factor or watt-per-sq.ft. basis is 
preferable for determining wire sizes (see 
page 279); and (7) relative merits of watt- 
age basis, foot-candle meter or photometer 
in determining minimum emergency light- 
ing for theaters, etc. 

James M. Evans, electrical engineer, 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, 
Los Angeles, made three requests of the 
members: (1) to make tests of emergency 
theater lighting in their cities and report 
results; (2) to write criticisms of the 
standard ordinance, particularly to write in 
criticisms of the suggested provisions for 
licensing projectionists; and to write in 
questions to CC. W. Mitchell and George 
Kimball to be answered in ELECTRICAL 
WEST. 


Action taken by a committee ap- 
pointed to meet with the P.C.E.A. Com- 
mercial Section committee and work out 
a minimum range wiring specification 
will be found in detail on page 258, this 
issue. 


Upon recommendation of a committee 
headed by R. H. Manahan it was voted 
to change the time of meeting to Oc- 
tober to conform with other inspector 
associations and to follow the meeting 
of the electrical committee and enable 
immediate discussion of -code revisions. 


Officers and Committees 


Carl Beaton, city electrical inspector, 
Sacramento, was elected president of the 
association for the new year. A. E. John- 
stone, city electrical inspector, San Diego, 
was appointed vice-president, and C. W. 
Mitchell was reappointed secretary-treas- 
urer. On the executive committee repre- 
senting the four classes of members, were 
appointed: Frank Morrell, city electrical 
inspector, Stockton (active member) ; M. A. 
DeLew, superintendent electrical engineer, 
Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, 
representing associate members; Wm. R. 
Frampton, superintendent meter and _ test 
department, Southern California Edison 
Company, representing industrial members ; 
and C. J. Geisbush, state manager, Cali- 
fornia Electragists, representing supporting 
members. 

Sacramento, Calif., was chosen as the 
next place of meeting in October. The 
dates have not yet been determined. At- 
tendance at the convention of active mem- 
bers was 35 with a total attendance of 
over 80. 

Committees appointed consisted of: nomi- 
nating committee—Ben Hill, H. V. Dobson, 
and E. J. Crawford, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation; place-of-meeting com- 
mittee—Carl Beaton, A. E. Johnstone, and 
R. J. Larrabee, assistant electrical engineer, 
Underwriters’ Labortory, San Francisco; 
resolutions committee—Arthur Kempston, 
L. A. Ufer, and L. W. DeYoung, electrical 
inspector, Inglewood. 

To the range-wiring specifications com- 
mittee were appointed originally Ben Hill, 
P. A. Shrader and R. H. Manahan. There 
were called in to this meeting as advisers, 
BE. H. Alexander, Long Beach; C. L. Coyle, 
Fresno; C. W. Beaton, Sacramento; and 
R. G. Boyles, Los Angeles. 

G. L. Fuller, Frank Adam Electric Com- 
pany, and P. A, Shrader, Long Beach, were 
named on a committee to report on the 
subject of theater emergency lighting. 


H. V. Dobson, electrical inspector, 
Santa Barbara, was convention chair- 
man, attending to all arrangements for 
the convention in the City of Santa 
Barbara and providing for the enter- 
tainment of ladies in auto rides and for 
the dinner dance and beach party held 
during the evening. 

An ingenious stunt was used in con- 
nection with the general discussion pro- 
gram. A mimic traffic signal, operated 
by neon lights and having the words 
“stop” and “go” in large letters was 
placed on the speaker’s table. Below it 
was the injunction, “Speakers must 
obey signals.” 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


San Francisco Association’s 
New President 





George Smith, pioneer electrical con- 
tractor in San Francisco and owner of 
Smith Electric Company, who was re- 
cently appointed president of the San 


Francisco Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. 
en 


Joint Committee to Adjust 
Misunderstandings 


A joint committee to promote closer 
co-operation in merchandising activities 
carried on in the territory served by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and the Great Western Power Company 
has been formed as the result of a 
recent meeting of the sales forces of 
those companies with the Electragists 
at San Francisco. The following plan 
is to become effective: 

1. That a joint committee be formed 
with personnel as follows: 

Chairman: C. T. Hutchinson, chair- 
man, California Electrical Bureau. 

R. E. Fisher, vice-president in charge 
of public relations and sales, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Robert A. Sharon, assistant to the 
general manager, Great Western Power 
Company. 

Clyde L. Chamblin, president, Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International. 

Edward Martin, vice-president, Cali- 
fornia Electragists, C. J. Geisbush, 
manager, California Electragists. 

2. That the joint committee shall 
meet once each month for the purpose 
of discussing mutual problems of in- 
terest to electrical contractors and 
dealers, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and the Great Western Power 
Company. 

3. That the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company and the Great Western Power 
Company shall place with all electrical 
contractors and dealers a copy of their 
servicing policy upon request at local 
office. 

4. That should any difference arise 
between the central station and the 
dealer, the dealer shall take steps to 
settle the difference at once by taking 
the matter up with the manager and 
sales manager in the district. 

5. That in the event it is impossible 
to reach any satisfactory agreement 
with the district manager and sales 
manager, the matter shall be referred 
to the California Electragists and they 
will, in turn, refer the matter to the 
joint committee for settlement. 
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Southern Estimators Name 


Year’s Officers 


W. L. Hyde of the George L. Patter- 
son Company was re-elected president 
of the Los Angeles Estimators Section, 


California Electragists, at its recent 
annual election. 
Other officers named were: J. E. 


Chandler, B. L. Perry, Inc., vice-presi- 
dent; H. K. Burdick, Newbery Electric 
Company, treasurer; and J. R. Wilson, 
Quality Electric Works, secretary. 

The executive committee will be com- 
posed of the officers and R. L. Booth, 
F. S. Drake, C. J. Bennett and L. H. 
Ellett. The personnel of the various 
committees appointed is as follows: 


Architects and Engineers—Burdick, 
man; Capps, Booth, Smith. 

Data—Few, chairman; Drake, Williams, Mac- 
tolf, LaPrade, Robar, Scott, Miller, Ristow, 
Abbott. 

Ordinance—Hamm, 
Evans, Short, Ufer. 

Convention—Needham, chairman; Wilson. 

Estimating—Enockson, chairman; Needham, 
Sayre, Barnes. 

Job Control—Fish, chairman; Smith, Chand- 
ler, Young, Drake. 


chair- 


chairman; McConahey, 


Program—Dehn, chairman; Ogilvie, Han- 
chett, Bennett. 

School—Wilson, chairman; Bennett, Ogilvie. 

Editorial—Wilson, chairman; Dehn, Few, 


Burdick, LaPrade, Robar, Geisbush, Barnes, Cyr. 
Entertainment—Ellett, chairman. 
Finance—Ellett, chairman. 
(Additional members to be 

needed. ) 


appointed as 
— — ei 


The Baker Avenue Electric Company, 
dealers in electrical appliances, fixtures 
and radio, recently held an official open- 
ing of a new and attractive store in the 
Professional Building at 892 Baker 
Ave., Bell, Calif. Many new features 
have been incorporated in arranging 
and displaying of stock. The Baker 
Avenue Electric Company was formerly 
at 910 Baker Ave. in the same city. 


———__—_- 


Ben Johnson, proprietor of the Tam- 
alpais Electric Company at Kentfield, 
Calif., announced the opening of a new 
store early in February. Better dis- 
play facilities and a better location will 
be provided by the change. 


es 


Tom J. Bennett, estimator, recently 
became affiliated with the Charles A. 
Langlais Company, 472 Tehama St., 
San Francisco. He was formerly with 
the American Electrical Company. Mr. 
Bennett is president of the local Esti- 
mators Section. 


aiken 

E. C. Headrick, Denver, Colo., was 
reappointed a member of the executive 
committee, Association of Electragists, 
International, at the meeting held in 
New York March 19-20. He is to con- 
tinue in charge of the radio committee. 


~~ — -— 
An attractive new store has been 
opened at 7 West Carillo St., Santa 


Barbara, by J. W. Flynn and A. O. 
Peterson under the name of Flynn- 
Peterson Electric. Both Mr. Flynn and 
Mr. Peterson were associated for a 


number of years with the Mission Elec- 
tric Company of Santa Barbara. They 
are doing a general electrical contract- 
ing and supply business. 
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Personals 





D. J. Kennelly Fills Post Newly 
Created by Edison Co. 
D. J. Kennelly, who for the past six 


years has been superintendent of elec- 
trical construction for the Southern 





D. J. KENNELLY 


California Edison Company, has been 
transferred to the newly created posi- 
tion of superintendent of transmission 
substation operation. In this position 
Mr. Kennelly will be in full charge of 
the operating of all 220-kv. stations, 
of which there are seven. 

Mr. Kennelly joined the Southern 
California Edison Company in 1913 as 
a job foreman. He held this rank for 
four years, when he was made electrical 
inspector for the construction depart- 
ment, a position that he held for three 
years. At the beginning of the con- 
struction work on the large substations 
he was made superintendent of elec- 
trical construction, holding that posi- 
tion until his recent transfer. 


——_—_. 
Takaoki Saigo, electrical engineer, 
Tokyo, Japan, who is touring the 


United States investigating hydro- 
electric projects, spent some time re- 
cently on the Pacific Coast visiting 
power plants. 


J. F. Lincoln, president, Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, recently 
made a tour of the Pacific Coast. He 
was accompanied throughout the terri- 
tory by W. S. Stewart, supervisor of 
sales for the company, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Lewis A. McArthur, wife of the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Power & Light Company, 
Portland, recently sailed for London. 
She will visit friends and relatives in 
England and plans to sail from Man- 
chester for home about May 15. 


Lee Skipwith, general sales engineer, 
Niagara Electric Improvement Corpora- 
tion, Lockport, N. Y., recently made a 
business trip to the Northwest and 
Pacific Coast territories. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


C. E. Grunsky, consulting engineer, 
San Francisco, and past president of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, has been appointed a member of 
the American committee of the World 
Congress of Engineers to be held at 
Tokyo in November, 1929. The ap- 
pointment was made by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, who is honor- 
ary chairman of the committee. This 
is the first congress of its kind ever 
held and, according to Baron K. Furui- 
chi, president of the Engineering So- 
ciety of Japan, is for the purpose of 
promoting international co-operation in 
the study of engineering science and 
problems in all its branches and stimu- 
lating a sense of brotherhood among 
the engineers of the world. 


Dr. Michael I. Pupin, professor of 
electro-mechanics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and director of the Phoenix 
Research Laboratory of the same uni- 
versity, a past president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
has been presented with the Washing- 
ton Award for 1928. This annual prize 
was founded in 1917 by John W. Alvord, 
consulting engineer, Chicago, for pre- 
sentation to engineers who have ren- 
dered pre-eminent service in promoting 
the public welfare. 


A. L. Alin, designer of the Chelan 
dam of The Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, under V. H. Greisser, 
chief engineer, has recently become as- 
sociated with Stevens and Koon, Port- 
land, in connection with the design of 
the dam for the Leaburg development 
of the city of Eugene. In 1919 Mr. 
Alin was sent to the United States by 
the Swedish government to make a 
study of American dams, and a few 
years later he came to this country 
again to settle permanently. 


Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany and Radio Corporation of America, 
was presented with the John Ericsson 
medal at the fortieth anniversary ban- 
quet of the American Society of Swed- 
ish Engineers in New York Feb. 11. 
The award was given Dr. Alexanderson 
“for his outstanding contributions to the 
field of radio engineering.” The medal, 
founded in honor of the great scientist 
and engineer, Captain John Ericsson, 
has been awarded but once before. This 
was in 1926 when Dr. Svante Arrhenius, 
former head of the Nobel Institute and 
the first man to advance the theory of 
ionization, received it. 


Myron F. Westover, for the past 
thirty-four years secretary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., has retired and been succeeded by 
W. W. Trench, assistant secretary. Mr. 
Westover has been actively identified 
with the electrical industry for forty 
years, his first position being secretary 
to the late Charles A. Coffin, then 
treasurer and manager of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company. He was 
associated with Mr. Coffin until the 
latter’s death in 1926. 


C. C. Moore, formerly of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
has been transferred to New York City. 
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L. R. Boulware, general sales man- 
ager, Syraeuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration, Syracuse, N. Y., visited a 
number of cities in Western territory 
during a _ recent general tour of 
the country in the interests of the 
company. 


Prof. Vladimir Karapetoff, of the 
School of Electrical Engineering, Cor- 
nell University, has been awarded the 
Elliott Cresson gold medal by the 
Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania “in consideration of the 
inventive ability, skill in design and 
detailed theoretical knowledge of kine- 
matics and electrical engineering dis- 
played in the development of computing 
devices.” 


James C. Bennett, comptroller and 
secretary of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected a vice-president 
in general charge of the accounting and 
treasury departments. In length of 
service Mr. Bennett is one of the oldest 
employees in the Westinghouse Electric 
group, having been employed by the 
Westinghouse Electric Company in 
1886 five months after that company 
was formed. 





New Assistant Comptroller of 
Puget Sound Company 


Oscar W. Bennett, who retently as- 
sumed the position of assistant comp- 
troller of the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Company, Seattle, is no stranger 
either to that company or to the North- 
west. For the past four years he has 
served as assistant treasurer of the 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., but prior to that 
time he was a member of the comp- 
troller’s organization of the Puget 
Sound company in its central district, 
with headquarters in Seattle. 

As an expression of the regard in 
which Mr. Bennett is held in Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket and Providence, employees 
of the Blackstone company presented 





OSCAR W. BENNETT 


him with a wrist watch, traveling bag 
and several other minor gifts upon his 
departure from the New England states. 

Mr. Bennett succeeds D. J. Torrance, 


recently appointed secretary-assistant 
to the president. 
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Richard E. Smith, advertising man- 
ager, Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is a member of the 
newly created committee on contact 
with stockholders of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. This com- 
mittee will make a survey of the prac- 
tices of public utility companies in 
maintaining contact with their stock- 
holders. W. H. Hodge, Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corporation, 
Chicago, is chairman of the committee. 


Yaischi Yamaki, vice-president and 
managing director of the Shinyetso 
Electric Power Company of Japan, re- 
cently paid a visit to San Francisco on 
his way to New York to arrange for a 
large bond issue, the proceeds of which 
will be used for new construction. Mr. 
Yamaki stated that one of the principal 
developments which he hoped would be 
accomplished in the near future is the 
electrical heating of the public bath 
houses in Japan. 


——~>—_—_— 


Manager of Peoples West Coast 
Hydro-Electric . Corp. 


M. V. Watson, a comparatively new 
arrival in the Northwest territory as 
general manager of the Peoples West 
Coast Hydro-Electric Corporation, Port- 
land, came from Prescott, Ariz., where 
for seventeen years he had managed the 
Arizona Power Company of that city. 


A graduate of the Kansas State Uni- 
versity in electrical engineering, Mr. 
Watson in 1898 began his career in the 
electrical industry by entering the em- 
ploy of the W. T. Osborne Company, 
electrical contractors of Kansas City, 
Mo. Later he went to Colorado Springs, 
Colo., to take charge of the electrical 
installation in the U. S. Reduction & 
Refining Company’s plant there. In 
1906 he became superintendent of the 
Guanojuato Power Company’s plant in 
Zamorra, Mexico, but two years later 
he returned to Colorado to enter the en- 
gineering department of the Central 
Colorado Power Company with head- 
quarters in Denver. 
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Mr. Watson was made general man- 
ager of the Arizona Power Company in 
1909 and remained in Prescott in that 
position until he went to Portland to 
take up the duties of. his present 
position. 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


D. E. Harris, president, Pacific States 
Electric Company, San Francisco, sailed 
for Honolulu the early part of April. 
He planned to return about May 1. 


Lafayette Hanchett, president, Utah 
Power & Light Company, Salt Lake 
City, spoke on “Public Interest in Per- 
sonal or Governmental Development of 
Hydro-Electric Resources in the West- 
ern States” at the fifth Western divis- 
ional meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States held re- 
cently in Honolulu. 


Sanderson & Porter, engineers, have 
removed their San Francisco offices to 
1000-1005 Crocker First National Bank, 
No. 1 Montgomery St.. Wynn Meredith 
is resident partner. 


L. A. Danielson, formerly with the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corpora- 
tion at Chowchilla, Calif., now is sub- 
station operator at San Luis Obispo for 
the Midland Counties Public Service 
Corporation. 


Joseph Bowes, manager, El Paso 
Electric Company, El Paso, Texas, re- 
cently was elected a director of the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 


Henry D. Shute, of Pittsburgh, vice- 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, and Arthur 
A. Brown, his assistant, were visitors 
in Salt Lake City recently. They were 
guests of Walter A. Moser, district 
manager of the Westinghouse company, 
at a luncheon at the Alta Club, at 
which a number of electrical men were 
also present. 


J. A. Hale, chief engineer, Utah 
Power & Light Company, Salt Lake 
City, recently made a trip to the site 
of the St. Francis dam in California for 
the purpose of studying the cause of 
its failure. 


T. F. Merseles, president, and W. R. 
Seigle, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, Johns-Manville, Inc., New 
York City, recently spent some time on 
the Pacific Coast studying conditions in 
that territory. 


K. E. VanKuran, for many years 
Los Angeles district manager for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, has joined the staff of 
Heintz, Robertson & Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 


Joseph F. Merrill, for the past thirty 
years professor of electro-physics and 
director of the School of Mines and 
Engineering at the University of Utah, 
has resigned to become commissioner 
of education for the Mormon Church 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 
His successor at the university has not 
yet been chosen. 


Harry Adler, Summit County Power 
Company, Denver, accompanied by Mrs. 
Adler, returned not long ago to that 
city from a combined business and 
pleasure trip to the East. While in 
New York, Mr. Adler as chairman of 
the Accounting Section, Rocky Moun- 
tain Division, N.E.L.A., attended the 
meeting of the National Accounting 
Section. 
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Road Commission Chief Engineer 
President of Utah Council 


H. S. Kerr, chief engineer of the Utah 
State Road Commission, has _ been 
elected president of the Engineering 
Council of Utah. 

Mr. Kerr’s activities in the engineer- 
ing profession date back to 1883, when 
he first arrived in Utah as topographer 
with a locating party for the D. & R. 
G. Railroad. He remained in railroad- 
ing, in engineering and traffic work till 





H. 8S. KERR 


1904 when he went to Peru as chief 
engineer and general superintendent 
of the Cerro de Pasco Railroad. He 
left there in 1909 and went to Mexico 
in the employ of J. B. Haggin, who 
controlled the Cerro de Pasco enter- 
prise and whose interests in Mexico 
included railway and electrical enter- 
prises. In 1910 Mr. Kerr returned 
to Utah where he opened offices in 
Manti as consulting engineer. Two 
years later he entered the service of the 
Utah railway and after completing the 
work of securing a number of proper- 
ties for right-of-way and_ station 
grounds, he became associated with the 
Knight interests, leaving that connec- 
tion in 1917 to become assistant engi- 
neer of the Utah State Road Depart- 
ment, with headquarters in Salt Lake. 
On the death of the chief engineer in 
1926, Mr. Kerr succeeded to that 
position. 

Mr. Kerr takes a very active interest 
in the affairs of the engineering fra- 
ternity in Utah, and is well qualified 
to assume the duties of president of the 
Engineering Council. 





iain 


Obituary 





8 et TTI TIA 


A. W. Flor, director of public rela- 
tions, Electric Bond & Share Company, 
New York, died in Phoenix, Ariz., 
Feb. 6. 


William J. McEwan, civil engineer, 
employed on the Skagit power project 
under development by the City of 
Seattle, was killed in an accident at 
Diablo Canyon recently. Mr. McEwan 
had been in the city’s employ for 
twenty years. 
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Meetings 





















Coming Events 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Pacific Coast convention at 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Aug. 28-31, 
1928. 

Summer convention at Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, June 25-29, 1928. 


Northwest Electric Light and Power As- 
sociation— . 

Annual convention 
19-22, 1928 


in Portland, June 


National Electric Light Association— 
Annual convention in Atlantic City, 
June 4-8, 1928. 


Pacific Coast Electrical Association.— 

Advertising-Publicity Section—Meeting in 
San Francisco, May 4, 1928. 

Annual convention, Huntington Hotel, 
Pasadena, June 12-15, 1928. 


Rocky Mountain Division, N.E.L.A.— 
Colorado Utilities Association—Joint 
annual convention at Hotel Colorado, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 17-20, 


1928. 


“Get-Together” Is 
Sponsored by Utah League 


The seventh annual convention and 
“get-together” of the representatives 
of the various branches of the electrical 
industry in Salt Lake City and adjacent 
territory was held on March 28 in Salt 
Lake City, under the auspices of the 
Electrical League of Utah. 


At the first session, at which J. M. 
Perlewitz, vice-president of the league, 
presided, the following members of the 
industry spoke: 


R. M. Bleak, president of the league 
—Outlined briefly the purposes of the 
league and its objective this year, and 
commended the members for their 
hearty co-operation. B. E. Rowley, 
president of the league during 1927— 
Summarized the league’s activities dur- 
ing the past year and urged continua- 
tion of the wholesome spirit which had 
existed among its members during that 
time. R. R. Reid, president of the local 
contractors and dealers association— 
Emphasized improved conditions now 
existing in the business relationship be- 
tween the various contractors and 
dealers as the result of closer associa- 
tion; presented in detail the code of 
ethics recently adopted by the associa- 
tion; and pledged full co-operation of 
the contractors and dealers in the work 
of the Utah league. W. M. Scott, chair- 
man of the league’s city ordinance com- 
mittee—Reported on the work accom- 
plished by that committee in securing 
a new and better city electrical ordi- 
nance, emphasizing the fact that every 
member of the league should comply 
strictly with every requirement of the 
new ordinance and co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the city inspection 
department. W. H. Folland, city attor- 
ney, Salt Lake City—Discussed the 
city ordinance, stated that city officials 


Successful 
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are anxious to reduce the fire hazard to 
a minimum, and promised all assistance 
possible in carrying out the terms of 
the new ordinance. L. B. Gowan, of 
the lighting service bureau—Outlined 
the bureau’s activities, pointed out the 
splendid market for new business in the 
lighting field, and urged a more ag- 
gressive attitude on the part of the con- 
tractor. 


Clyde L. Chamblin, president of the 
Association of Electragists, Interna- 
tional, pointed out the value of city 
ordinances to the industry and the 
necessity for their proper enforcement, 
commented on the apparent awakening 
of the electrical industry to a sense of 
responsibility to its members and to the 
public, urged co-operative rather than 
isolated work among electrical inter- 
ests, and stressed the importance of at- 
tendance at league meetings as a means 
of creating improved conditions in the 
industry. 


Approximately 300 guests attended 
the dinner in the evening at which 
George R. Randall, manager, Salt Lake 
Electric Supply Company, was toast- 
master. Mr. Chamblin, the first speaker, 
explained the purpose of the Associa- 
tion of Electragists, International, 
pointed out some of the advantages of 
being a part of the association, and ap- 
pealed for added interest and more 
members. Adam S. Bennion, Utah 
Power & Light Company, spoke of the 
progress being made in the American 
business world in the development of 
better relationships between various 
interests. 


$$ 


San Diego Electric Club Elects 
Official Personnel 
At a recent election of the San Diego 


Electric Club the following administra- 
tive personnel was chosen: 


President—R. <A. Pearson, Pacific 
States Electric Company; first vice- 
president—Mac Boyce, of Mayer & 





Boyce; second vice-president—William 
deWaard, San Diego Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Company; secretary-treas- 
urer—C. L. Lawrie, also affiliated with 
that company; directors — Herbert 
Cordes, Central Electric Company; C. 
A. Stevens, Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; C. F. Creelman, C. D. 
Weiss and F. W. Raymond, all of the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric 
Company. 


$$ ———_—__—_ 


Good Progress Reported on Red 
Seal Plan in California 


At a meeting of the advisory com- 
mittee of the California Electrical 
Bureau held in San Francisco April 6, a 
report of the progress of the Red Seal 
Plan was rendered by the secretary. 
Evidence of the increasing industry con- 
sciousness of the plan was presented in 
the form of booklets and bulletins, is- 
sued by individual companies to their 
employees or customers, in which space 
is being given to Red Seal publicity. 
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The secretary further reported that 
the Red Seal quota set for 1928 repre- 
sents an increase of 25 per cent over 
the 1927 accomplishment and that in 
the first quarter of the year 32 per 
cent of the quota already has been 
achieved. 


— 


San Joaquin Staff Entertains 
Great Western Employees 


Employees of the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Corporation were hosts to em- 
ployees of the Great Western Power 
Company when approximately 100 of 
the San Francisco men and women re- 
cently drove to Fresno for a week-end 
visit. A baseball game between San 
Joaquin and Great Western teams pro- 
vided the occasion for establishing this 
personal contact and fellowship between 
the employees of the associated com- 
panies. 

Power club women entertained Great 
Western women at dinner at the Cali- 
fornian Hotel early Saturday evening, 
following this with a card party in the 
executive offices of the Power Build- 
ing. During this time the men of the 
party were guests of the Power Club 
men at a smoker, during which six box- 
ing bouts were staged. A carnival 
dance at 10 o’clock brought men and 
women together for one of the largest 
parties ever given by the San Joaquin 
Power Club. The game was held Sun- 
day morning, and the caravan drove 
back to San Francisco Sunday after- 
noon. 

a ee 
Seattle Electric Club Plans Its 
Annual Golf Tournament 


The fourth annual golf tournament 
of the Electric Club of Seattle will be 
held May 14 at the Olympic Golf and 
Country Club. Reno Thatcher, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, Harry 
J. Martin, National Carbon Company, 
and Tom Wood, Packard Electric Com- 
pany, form the committee in charge. 

Play will be for the Harry J. Martin 
Cup and for individual prizes donated 
by local jobbers and dealers. A lunch- 
eon will be served at the Olympic Golf 
and Country Club preceding the start 
of the play. 

$$ $< 


To Lecture on Illumination—Clark 
Baker, Sr., of the National Lamp 
Works, Oakland, Calif., is planning to 
give three lectures on illumination be- 
fore employees of the Los Angeles 
Bureau of Power and Light in that city 
May 16. The first talk will be given in 
the morning from 10 o’clock until 12; 
the second in the afternoon between 2 
and 4 and the third in the evening be- 
tween 7 and 9. An invitation to attend 
is extended to all members of the elec- 
trical industry in that territory. 

stein 


New El Paso Electric League Elects 
Officers—At an election held by the 
newly formed Electric League of El 
Paso the following officers were chosen: 
president—H. T. Ware; vice-president 
—C. M. Mackey; secretary—H. C. 


Webb, Jr.; treasurer—A. M. Scott. 
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Parker Electric Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, 7869 Plymouth St., Oakland, 
Calif., recently was incorporated for 
the purpose of manufacturing and sell- 
ing electric switchboards and electric 
safety switches and conducting a gen- 
eral sheet metal business. C. F. Parker, 
formerly president and manager of the 
Western Safety Manufacturing Com- 
pany and for ten years prior to that 
electrical inspector for the City and 
County of San Francisco, is president. 


——_>————— 


H. G. Morrow, general sales manager, 
Central Tube Company, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently completed a tour through the 
Pacific Coast territory.’ While on the 
Coast he discussed sales problems with 
the company’s representatives, C. R. 
Bach of the C. R. Bach Company, San 
Francisco, and H. F. Boardman of H. 
F. Boardman, Inc., Los Angeles. 


————___——~>__—-.- 


Oliver B. Lyman, manufacturers’ 
agent, has moved into larger quarters 
in the Call Building, 74 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco. Mr. Lyman 
represents the American Copper Pro- 
ducts Corporation, British American 
Tube Company, Inc., I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Company, Pittsburgh Piping 
& Equipment Company, Sundh Electric 
Company, Inc., and the Bartlett-Hay- 
ward Company. 


—— 


H. A. Dunlap, of the Fobes Supply 
Company, Portland, Ore., was one of 
the sixteen electric supply salesmen 
from all sections of the United States 
chosen to receive the “Gibson Award.” 
The award was made by the Westing- 
house Commercial Investment Company 
on the basis of broad constructive sales- 
manship during 1927. In addition to a 
cash prize to each of the honor men, the 
company gave them trips to the West- 
inghouse plants at Springfield, Mass., 
Mansfield, Ohio, Bloomfield, N. J., 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Newark, N. J., 
concluding with a banquet in New 
York at which the awards were form- 
ally presented. 


The Johnson Fan & Blower Company, 
1319 West Lake St., Chicago, recently 
appointed Bell & Slimmon, 443% East 
Third St., Los Angeles, as its repre- 
sentatives in southern California and 
Arizona. 


EE — 


R. J. Holterman, vice-president and 
general manager, Fobes Supply Com- 
pany, San Francisco, will attend the 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobber Associa- 
tion convention at Hot Springs, Va., to 
be held May 27. 








Two of the window displays in the main 
lobby of the General Electric Company’s 
quarters in the Russ Building, San Fran- 
cisco. Above—Part of the central station 
equipment exhibit, with group of street and 
highway lighting units at extreme right. 
Below—Motors, of both fractional and 
integral horsepower, and different types of 
starting switches and control. 


C. Dent Slaughter, manufacturers’ 
representative, has removed his Los 
Angeles office and warehouse to 336 
East Fourth St., and has placed Morris 
Cushman in charge as his southern 
California representative. C. E. Brad- 
burn, formerly connected with the San 
Francisco office, has been appointed 
manager of the Portland office. Mr. 
Slaughter has announced that he re- 
cently added to his line that of the 
Rockbestos Products Corporation. He 
also represents the Tubular Woven 
Fabric Company and the Trumbull- 
Vanderpoel Electric Manufacturing 
Company. 


—_—_—_@—_—. 


The Wholesale Electric Company, 313 
Mills Building, San Francisco, has ap- 
pointed A. B. Chope as manager of its 
Stockton office. Mr. Chope succeeds 
C. A. Rylander, who has joined the 
merchandising division of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. 

ties 
Harry W. Lippert, representing A. J. 


Lindemann & Hoverson Company, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, recently 


returned to that city after a four- 
weeks trip through Arizona. 
—_—_—__—. 
The Stevens Sales Company, Salt 


Lake City, has moved into new quar- 
ters at 32 South West Temple St. 
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I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company is 
the new name of the Cutter Electrica: 
& Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia. In explanation of a change in 
name after forty years, Philip C. Gun- 
ion, sales manager, said in part: “The 
primary reason for changing our name 
was that we were constantly being con- 
fused with two other electrical manu- 
facturers of similar name, one of which 
is owned by a competitive organization. 
eee As there has been no Mr. 
Cutter connected with our company for 
over 25 years there was no reason not 
to change. . The policies, per- 
sonnel and products of the I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Company are identical with 
those of the old company. oi eee 
company is represented in the West by 
Oliver B. Lyman, San Francisco; The 
Demmert Company, Los Angeles; B. R. 
Stare, Seattle, and Joy & Cox, Inc., 
Denver. 


a 


C. E. Ingalls, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative, Rialto Building, San Fran- 
cisco, recently returned to that city 
after a trip through the Northwest 
territory. Mr. Ingalls represents the 
Electric Power Equipment Corporation, 
Industrial Electric Controller Company, 
and the Copperweld Steel Company. 


ee 


The Electro-Kold Corporation, Spo- 
kane, recently has opened new offices 
at 227 Sixth St., Portland, to be known 
as the Electro-Kold Sales Company of 
Portland. This firm is handled by E. 
P. Hample and has distribution of 
Electro-Kold refrigeration in Portland 
and surrounding districts. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, has announced that J. L. Milten- 
berger, formerly Pacific Coast manager 
with headquarters in San Francisco, 
has been transferred to St. Louis to 
become district sales manager there. 
The position of Pacific Coast manager 
has been discontinued and the sales ter- 
ritory divided into branch office terri- 
tories. M. E. Cundall is branch man- 
ager in Seattle in charge of sales in 
Oregon and Washington. E. D. Pike, 
San Francisco branch manager with 
headquarters at 457 Ninth St., is in 
charge of northern California sales, and 
Fred Johnson, formerly of the St. Louis 
office, has become branch manager in 
charge of southern California sales 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


- ———— 


Atlantic-Pacific Agencies Corporation 
has moved into larger quarters at 
Front St., San Francisco. The concern 
represents Strait & Richards, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., and Bodine Electric 
Company, Chicago. 


——_—_——_— 


The Meyers Safety Switch Company, 
419 Tehama St., San Francisco, 


has 


under construction a two-story factory 
building adjoining its 
which was 

about May 1. 


plant 
completion 


present 


scheduled for 
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Moloney Electric Company, St. Louis, 
has announced that T. O. Moloney 
and James J. Mullen have resigned as 
president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, in order that they may give 
more time to their personal affairs. The 
resignations become effective June 30. 
They will continue as members of the 
board of directors. F. H. Barrington 
will be in active charge of the manage- 
ment of the company assisted by W. 
M. Cory. 


——<——————— 


The National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, through Alfred E. 
Waller, managing director, has an- 
nounced that W. J. Canada, formerly of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, will correlate and direct engineer- 
ing matters affecting the entire mem- 
bership of the association. 


— — 


The Woodward Governor Company, 
Rockford, Ill., recently conducted a 
school of instruction on the theory of 
operation and care of hydraulic gov- 
ernors. Among those in attendance 
from the West were George C. Heck- 
man, assistant division superintendent, 
Southern California Edison Company, 
Los Angeles; C. C. Ruble, superin- 
tendent of power plants, Bureau of 
Power and Light, City of Los Angeles; 
and A. N. Geyer, general maintenance 
engineer, Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City. 


——.—_—_ 


Electrical Supply Jobbers Appoint 
Managing Director—Granville P. 
Rogers, managing director, Artistic 
Lighting Equipment Association, New 
York City, has been made managing 
director of the National Electrical 
Supply Jobbers Association. The gen- 
eral offices of the association now are 
located in Chicago, but it is planned in 
the near future to move them to New 
York. It is understood that Franklin 
Overbach, who for many years has been 
secretary of the association, will serve 
the organization as treasurer, and E. 
Donald Tolles, Eastern field secretary, 
will continue in that capacity. 


———_>—_—_——_—_- 


The Pacific Abrasive Supply Com- 
pany of San Francisco and Los Angeles 
has announced that it has completed 
arrangements with the Carborundum 
Company of Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
handle Globar in the West. W. T. 
Morin, chief engineer of the Pacific 
Abrasive Company, will have supervis- 
ion of sales on the Pacific Coast with 
headquarters at 1037 South Los An- 
geles St., Los Angeles. S. R. Dows, 
engineer, San Francisco, with 
offices at 340 Sixth St., and J. A. Bald- 
win, sales engineer in charge of the 
newly opened office at Seattle, will as- 
sist Mr. Morin. 


— <———— 


sales 


The Bryant’ Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has purchased the 
Hemco Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany of that city. 
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Display room of Standard Electric Sales Company, Salt Lake City. 


<> _ 


The Gilby Wire Company, Newark, 
N. J., has announced the appointment 
of Belden S. Gardner, 144 Second St., 
San Francisco, as its California repre- 
sentative. Martin Woodard Company, 
923 Western Ave., Seattle, will con- 
tinue to represent the company in Ore- 
gon and Washington. 





Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 31-35 Union St., Boston, claims 
the distinction of being the first 
manufacturer of electric ranges to an- 
nounce ranges in color to harmonize 
with kitchen color schemes. Craw- 
ford electric ranges are now available 
in the Crawford Colortints, spring 
green, gulf blue and oriental yellow. 
The company is represented on the 
Coast by the Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. 


———_>—_—- 


Hydroil Corporation now is the name 
of the Hydroil Sales Corporation, Leba- 
non, Ind. The company has purchased 
a factory and broadened its operation 
to include manufacturing as well as 
engineering and selling and feels that 
the new name conveys a more complete 
meaning of its operation, according to 
its announcement. In the West the 
company is represented by H. M. 
Thomas Company, San _ Francisco; 
Farnham & Cunningham, Los Angeles; 
and J. L. Hansen, Denver. 


———_>—_—— 


The American Electric Switch Cor- 
poration, Minerva, Ohio, announces the 
acquisition of the Nyelec Switchboard 
Company, 422 E. 58rd St., New York. 
which the former company will operate 
as its Nyelec Division. 


——_>——————— 


The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., awarded $51,567 to 
4,913 of its employees during 1927 for 
their suggestions tending to improve 
working conditions or increase the effi- 
ciency of the company’s operations. 
During the year 15,059 suggestions 
were offered, an increase of 500 over 
the previous year, and more than 32 
per cent were accepted. 


The Edison Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, has acquired the 
appliance manufacturing business of 
the Simplex Electric Heating Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The Simplex business 
will retain its own identity, and virtu- 
ally the same sales personnel will con- 
tinue on the staff. H. K. Dewees, 
formerly assistant appliance sales di- 
vision manager of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, has been made 
manager of the Simplex Division, which 
will be situated at 5600 West Taylor 
St., Chicago. 


—_—_——_———— 


The Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced the organization of 
the Thor Canadian Company, Ltd., for 
the manufacture and distribution of 
Thor products in Canada. The new 
plant is in Toronto. 


————_——_——. 


The National Battery Manufacturers 
Association has announced the removal 
of its offices to the Hale Building, Suite 
1505, 7 East 44th St., New York City. 


> - 


The Artistic Lighting Equipment 
Association, at its annual convention 
in Cleveland, elected as its president 
George J. Klein, Novelty Lighting Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, and C. A. Bridges, 
Moe-Bridges Company, Milwaukee, 
vice-president. 


————_>—_—__—_. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has purchased the 
Pittsburgh Transformer Company, 
Pittsburgh, which will be operated as 
the Pittsburgh Transformer Division. 
The company announces the appoint- 
ment of R. T. Stafford, formerly 
district manager of its Seattle office, 
as assistant manager of the electrical 
department in charge of sales and engi- 
neering at its Pittsburgh transformer 
works. John Alberts of the Seattle 
office has been appointed district man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Stafford. The 


Seattle district embraces the states of 
Washington and Oregon, with a branch 
office located at Portland. 
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New Equipment 








Tension Indicator 


The tension indicator illustrated, for 
quick and accurate indication of ten- 
sion on wire lines such as guy lines, 
conductors and messengers, has been 
placed on the market by The Martin- 
Loomis Corporation, 568 East Willow 
St., Long Beach, Calif. The device is de- 
signed for use on wire, regardless of 
material and construction, ranging in 
diameter from 4 in. to 1%4 in. It is not 





a dead-end instrument but can be in- 
stalled on any line any place either 
before or after tension is applied. 


The instrument consists of two rigid 
clamps 9 in. apart but is so made that 
the clamps swing to allow the instru- 
ment to be placed on a line already 
under tension. Line tension is diverted 
through a steel plate, deflecting it and 
causing it to bear on a rubber dia- 
phragm. This in turn sets up water 
pressure, which is registered on a pres- 
sure gage. The instrument is loaded 
under a vacuum to avoid air pockets, a 
20 per cent denatured alcohol solution 
being used to prevent damage from 
freezing. It weighs 12 lb. 


eeepc 


Electric Sander 


An electric sander has been placed on 
the market by the Black & Decker 
Manufacturing Company, Towson, Md. 

The sand pad is electrically driven by 
a powerful motor through a train of 





steel gears, heat-treated, and running 
in a grease-tight compartment. The 
motor and all revolving shafts are 
mounted on ball bearings. The machine, 
which is operated “with the pistol grip 
and trigger switch,” may be used with 
all voltages. 
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High Mounting Equipment 


A line of high mounting equipment 
recently has been developed by the 
Ivanhoe Division of The Miller Com- 
pany, Cleveland. These units are de- 





signed for use in outdoor areas of all 
kinds and for use indoors when a large 
area must be lighted and the units 
necessarily mounted 25 ft. or more 
above the floor. Lamps from 300 watts 
to 1,500 watts can be used with this 
equipment, which concentrates and re- 
directs the light to the working plane, 
with minimum loss and high efficiency, 
according to the announcement. The 
company states these units are easy to 
install, due to the light weight of the 
unit; are indestructible; will not rust; 
are unaffected by smoke fumes or at- 
mospheric conditions, and are easily 
cleaned, due to the new Ivanite finish. 


—_——_—— 


Protected Motor 


A protected or “Klosd” motor, which 
sells at the same price as the open-type 





motor, has been announced by Sterling 
Electric Motors, Inc., Telegraph Road 
at Atlantic Ave., Los Angeles. Among 
the advantages claimed for this motor 
are “Cros-line” starting; full protec- 
tion to windings, connections, bearings 
and other parts; indestructible cast 
rotor; ball or roller bearings; inter- 
changeable voltage, it being possible to 
connect the motor for either 220 or 440 
volts; rigid stator frame; “heat-veto” 
insulation; thorough ventilation; new 
bracket design; unusually high effi- 
ciency and power factor; heavy shafts; 
generous overload capacity. These 
motors are furnished for operation on 
single-phase current on all speeds. 


Adjustable Hickey 


An approved galvanized hickey hav- 
ing a range of adjustability of between 
3 and 5 in. overall, and supplied with a 
switch bracket which supports any of 
the better known makes of canopy 





switch used for individual control, is 
being supplied by The F. W. Wakefield 
Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio, with 
its new line of “Red Spot” commercial 
lighting hangers. 

It is stated by the manufacturer that 
this new fitting greatly facilitates the 
work and reduces the time required in 
hanging fixtures by permitting quick 
adjustments and insuring neat, close 
seating of the canopy against the 
plaster. 





Vapor-Proof Reflector Globe 


A vapor-proof reflector globe has 
been designed by the Holophane Glass 
Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. In describing this globe the com- 
pany says: 

This globe has high efficiency and ac- 
curate control of the light in useful 





directions. It is extensively used for 
the lighting of filling stations, acid 
plants, ferry boats and other places 
where rugged equipment is needed, or 
where there is danger from exposure. 
A new application of this globe is for 
the lighting of aviation field bound- 
aries. For this purpose the globe is in- 
verted so that the maximum candle- 
power is upward. It can be obtained in 
clear, ruby and green. It is the United 
States Government standard for bound- 
ary lighting. 


Electric Mold Drying Unit—An elec- 
tric heating unit for drying large sand 
molds in brass, steel or iron foundries 
has been designed by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, to obviate 
the attention required by the usual 
kerosene lamps, stoves, coke or coal 
fires usually employed. Use of the new 
unit is expected to minimize attention 
and labor required by other methods in 
cleaning molds after drying. 
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Electric Ranges 


A new line of electric ranges has 
been announced by the Estate Stove 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The com- 
pany states that these ranges are dif- 
ferent in design, appearance and per- 
formance. 





Some of the changes include: Balanc- 
ing of the oven and cooking top load, 
the oven units being balanced across 
the 220-volt service on all three posi- 
tions of the oven switch and the cook- 
ing top units across the 110/220-volt 
lines; distribution of oven wattage be- 
tween the upper and lower baking units 
so as to give perfect balance of heat in 
the oven at all times; single oven switch 
control making it impossible for the 


‘i ee —>— siossege 


Oil Purifier 


A large-capacity oil purifying ma- 
chine, the F-100, has been placed on the 
market by the Hydroil Corporation of 
Lebanon, Ind. In basic principle the 
large capacity machine is similar to the 
smaller Hydroil machine but uses twin 
bowls in place of the single bowls. The 
oil, before it passes into the centrifugal 
bowls, passes through a heater which 
raises the temperature to the point at 
which the impurities are most easily 
separated out. Twin bowls are em- 


ployed to keep the diameter of each 
bowl small, thus giving high centrifugal 
separation efficiency and the large ca- 
present-day 


pacity needed by large 
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housewife to unbalance the heat distri- 
bution in the oven; broiler situated in 
the top of the oven, controlled by a sep- 
arate switch and with sufficient wattage 
to do a real job of broiling. The oven 
bottom is in one piece, removable and 
flush with the open oven door. The 
lower baking unit is concealed beneath 
and protected by the oven bottom, and 
the oven ledges and side linings are 
also easily removable. The range is 
finished in white enamel combined with 
either jade green, mandarin red or 
French gray. 


——_@——_—. 


Across-the-Line Starting Switches— 
The Electric Controller & Manufactur- 
ing Company, 2700 East 79th St., 
Cleveland, now is supplying standard 
type ZO across-the-line starting 
switches for small a.c. motors in iron- 
clad tanks which make them suitable 
for operation in atmospheres where 
acid fumes are present. Like the 
standard E.C.&M. type ZO starting 
switch, all of the contacts, including 
the overload trip, open and close under 
oil so that this starter is flame-proof. 
There is a machined fit between the 
cast-iron cover and tank, thus making 
the starter rain-proof. 


—_——_——_—_—— 


Panelboards and Steel Cabinets—An 
entire new line of Benjamin-Starrett 
panelboards and steel cabinets for light 
and power has been announced recently 
by the Benjamin Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, 120-128 South Sangamon 
St., Chicago. 


power stations. After the oil leaves the 
bowl, it passes through a pressure 
settling tank, where all air is separated 
from the oil. It then passes through a 
twin filter press. This filter is so de- 
signed that one-half of the twin press 
only is in operation at any one time. 
All the dirt, water, and sludge is re- 
moved by centrifugal separation, while 
the filter press removes the fine parti- 
cles of carbon that cannot be separated 
by centrifugal force. 

After the oil has passed through the 
filter press, it can be passed through 
a continuous test chamber. The test 
chamber can be so connected with a 
relay and bypass valve that only oil of 
the desired dielectric strength 
can pass through to the switch 


tank, transformer or storage 
tank. The machine is made in 
both stationary and portable 


models and in various combina- 
tions to suit any condition. 
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Overload Breaker 


An overload protective device for do- 
mestic use known as the Sentinel 
breaker recently has been developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh. 

In describing this device the company 
states: 

This breaker will protect all domestic 
appliances, such as washing machines, 
ironers, electric refrigerators, oil burn- 
ers, and pumps and compressors. Motor 
burnouts are eliminated when this 
breaker is in the motor circuit, because 
it breaks the circuit before an over- 
load can do any damage to the motor. 
The breaker cannot be reset until the 
injurious overload is removed. Momen- 
tary overloads, such as those caused by 
blankets being put through the wringer, 
will not cause the breaker to trip. It 
is the prolonged heavy overloads liable 





to damage the motor that actuate the 
breaker mechanism. This protective de- 
vice also serves as a convenient switch 
for starting and stopping the motor of 
the appliance. 


—————_——_——_. 


“Switch Start” Motor—The Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounces a new “Switch Start” motor 
which is built in sizes from % to 30 hp. 
and for either two or three-phase, 60- 
cycle current. This motor is so designed 
that it can be started directly across 
the line without the use of a starting 
compensator, starting resistance or 
other voltage-reducing mechanism, with 
starting current below the N.E.L.A. 
requirement. 


——<»-—___— 


New Unbreakable Plug—A new type 
of unbreakable attachment plug made 
of rubber is announced by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
611 Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. The 
manufacturer states that this rubber 
plug is not only unbreakable but will 
not mar floor or furniture and should 
be of interest to factories, repair shops 
and other users of small motor-driven 
tools as well as users of other electrical 
appliances because impact on cement 
or wood floors will not harm the plug 
or the floor. 
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Lighting Units 


Two new lighting units have been 
added to its Alabax line by Pass & 
Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. AL 
1200 is a porcelain ceiling unit. In ad- 
dition to color effects, which include 
stripes and all-over colors, this fixture 
can be supplied with 2%-in., 3%4-in. or 
4-in. fitter for glassware or a porcelain 
ring when the lamp itself is exposed. 
The unit is neat, durable and weather- 
proof, and wiring is simple and may be 
completed quickly, effecting a saving in 
labor, the company states. This unit 
can be made with suitable provision for 
3-conductor cord for use in combined 
pendant switch and convenience outlet. 
It is then known as AL 1202. 

AL 923 is a new wall lighting unit 
with convenience outlet equipped with 
pull chain and porcelain tassel; keyless, 





it is known as AD 924. The hexagonal 
shape of the base is a feature which 
makes it possible to install this bracket 
in places where brackets with circular 
bases would be awkward. This bracket 
fits all types of outlet boxes, flush or 
otherwise. It is simple to wire, requir- 
ing only two wires to complete the in- 
stallation, according to the company, 
and its mechanism as well as its chain 
is undisturbed while the wiring is being 
done. 


ee 


Improvement in Rigid Conduit Fit- 
tings Line—Announcement has_ been 
made by The ADAPTi Company, 2996- 
3004 East 72d St., Cleveland, of the fol- 
lowing changes in its Adapti-let line 
of rigid fittings: Body sizes have beenre- 
duced in number as far as possible. For 
example, the %-in. and %-in. bodies 
now are made with the same general 
dimensions, and differ only in the size 
of the hub, and this plan has been fol- 
lowed out throughout the entire line. 
Moreover, supporting screw-holes for 
covers now are invariably located in the 
extreme corners of the fitting so as to 
make sure that the screws cannot pro- 
ject into the fitting and thus damage 
the insulation of the wires. All fittings 
have flat bottoms so that they will lie 
snugly against the surface wired over, 
even in awkward corners. 


—_—_— 


Heater Switch No. 6279—A standard 
heater switch, one of its complete line 
of heater range type switches, has been 
announced by The Bryant Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. It has re- 
versible rotation with indicating handle 
and nickel silver angle cover with raised 
polished indications on japanned black 
background. It is a solid base, single 
pole, series parallel, three-heat switch. 
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Kondu Threadless Fittings—This is 
the fifth edition of a catalog issued by 
the Kondu Division of the Erie Malle- 
able Iron Company, Erie, Pa., which, 
the company states in its foreword, is 
issued for the purpose of acquainting 
its readers with the money and labor- 
saving features of Kondu threadless 
fittings and to supply a valuable ready 
reference book to all users of those 
fittings. Copies may be obtained from 
the home office or from the J. G. Pome- 
roy Company, 336 Azusa St., Los 
Angeles, 960 Folsom St., San Francisco, 
and 204 Eyres Building, Seattle. 


ee 


Enclosed Circuit Breakers — The 
Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York, is distributing Bulletin 580 
covering its three types of enclosed cir- 
cuit breakers, ESF, ES, and EI. The 
company is represented by the Elec- 
trical Materials Company, Inc., in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles and by the 
Robinson Sales Company in Seattle and 
Portland. 


————_>—_——_—-. 


The Electric Divisions of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway—Under 
this title the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y., discusses the pro- 
gress in electrification accomplished by 
that railroad. The booklet describes 
the type of country traversed, the 
source of electric power, substation and 
electric railway equipment and con- 
tains numerous illustrations, charts 
and tables of statistical data. 


ee 


“Points on Productive Lighting for 
Industry”—This is the title of a handy 
booklet recently published by the Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 120 South Sangamon St., Chicago, 
and compiled for the purpose of offer- 
ing valuable industrial lighting in- 
formation in the form of interesting, 
instructive and practical suggestions 
for selling industrial lighting equip- 
ment, according to the announcement. 
Two special features are a listing of 
recommended intensities for industrial 
uses and a chart for quick estimation of 
lamp sizes for given areas. 


————>—_—- 


Capstans and Drum Winches—Copies 
of Bulletin 27 presenting a variety of 
types of Silent Hoist vertical and hori- 
zontal capstan winches and single and 
double-drum winches manufactured by 
the Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Com- 
pany, Inc., 762-772 Henry St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., upon request will be mailed by 
the company to anyone interested. 


ee 


Electric Flow Meters—Catalog No. 
20 setting forth the advantages of its 
electric flow meter is being distributed 
by The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia. 
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Molding Material—“Come Adven- 
turing” is the title of a booklet issued 
by The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, giving complete 
information on C-H Cold-Moulded 
Thermoplax, what it is, and the uses to 
which it can be put. The book is of 
especial interest to manufacturers of 
products incorporating parts of intri- 
cate design. Manufacturers of elec- 
trical apparatus, faced with the prob- 
lem of choosing insulating material 
with electrical and mechanical strength 
as well as low material and assembling 
costs, will find some helpful, ready-to- 
use facts, the manufacturer states. 
Copies will be sent free upon request. 





Airport Lighting Equipment—Two 
pages of Bulletin 2018 published by 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, N. 
Y., set forth the equipment of a well 
designed airport. The rest of the bul- 
letin describes and illustrates the dif- 
ferent types of equipment manufac- 
tured by the company for this purpose. 


——_>————- 


Electric Water Heating—A manual 
for salesmen has been issued by Hynes 
&~ Cox Electric Corporation, Albany, 
N. Y. It has been compiled to enable 
salesmen to answer quickly and intelli- 
gently many of the questions asked by 
prospective purchasers of Red Crown 
electric water heaters manufactured by 
the company. 


——— 


Electrical Supplies—Publication of 
its 1928-1930 catalog of electrical sup- 
plies has been announced by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh. This cata- 
log presents the electrical and mechan- 
ical features and application informa- 
tion for all supply apparatus and ap- 
pliances manufactured by the Westing- 
house company and in addition de- 
scribes and illustrates a representative 
list of large motor and generating ap- 
paratus. 


—_—_—_@——_— 


Electric Ranges—A new edition of its 
catalog of electric ranges, No. 228, re- 
cently issued by The Peninsular Stove 
Company, Detroit, presents the com- 
pany’s full line of electric ranges, with 
illustrations and complete specifications 
of all models. 


——___> 


Polyphase Induction Motors—Bulle- 
tin 1118-E issued by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
covering Types AR and ARY squirrel- 
cage and slip-ring type general purpose 
motors, describes both the slip and 
roller bearing types in standard hori- 
zontal and vertical construction. 


a 


Lanterns for Interior and Exterior 
Use—Catalog No. 4 compiled by Fried- 
ley-Voshardt Company, Chicago, pre- 
sents a large number of new designs 
which it has added to its line of lan- 
terns. Specifications and prices ac- 
company all types listed. 
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ELECTRICAL WEST Barometer of Industrial Activity in Western States 


That the manufacturing plants of the 
Western states witnessed slightly in- 
creased productivity during the first 
quarter over that reported for the same 
period in 1927 is indicated by reports 
received on monthly electrical energy 
consumption by some 400 large manu- 
facturing plants operating in this sec- 
tion. The increased average rate of 
productivity during the quarter was 
2.2 per cent over the first quarter of 
last year. The year opened with the 
rate of activity slightly under that of 
January last year, but both February 
and March witnessed a rate of activity 
over that of the same months last year, 
the March activity being about 10.4 
per cent over March of 1927, but slightly 
below March of 1926. Past history in- 


dicated that a drop in the rate of 
activity in manufacturing plants was 
normally to be expected in March, and 
the current March followed this general 
trend by reporting a drop of 5.3 per 
cent under February. This was slightly 
under the drop witnessed by general 
industry in the nation as a whole. 
Every industrial group operating in 
the Western states reported a rate of 
eperations during March under that of 
February, after correction is made for 
the number of working days. On the 
other hand, every industrial group ex- 
cept the metal industries group and the 
shipbuilding industry reported March 
operations over those of March last 
year. Three of the industrial groups— 
chemical and allied products, metal in- 


dustries group and_ shipbuilding—re- 
ported an average rate of operations 
during the first quarter under that of 
the same period last year. 

General productive activity in the 
nation as a whole during the first quar- 
ter of 1928 was about 4.4 per cent 
higher than in the same period last 
year. The peak of operations was 
reached in February as in former years. 
The March rate of production, corrected 
for number of working days, was 7.4 
per cent under February of this year, 
but 1.2 per cent greater than that of 
March of last year. American industry 
as a whole is following very closely the 
trend of last year, but on a slightly 
higher plane. 


GENERAL PRODUCTIVE AcTivITY IN THE WESTERN STATES 
~ Adjusted for number of working days but not for seasonal variation. 
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